














New Gun Director Is caepeeed 


Call to Arms. Once again the re- 
search and manufacturing of the Bell 
System are mighty weapons in the 


defense of the country. 


More than twelve hundred _proj- 
ects for the armed forces were com- 
pleted in the last war. Many new 
assignments are now being rushed to 
completion. ‘This new Fire Control 


System is already in production 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES’ NEW “ELECTRICAL THINKING 

MACHINE" AIMS ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS LIKE THIS ONE. /t’s even 1 

effective than the Bell Laboratories’ fam I il Gun Director 
h a factor in the last war The radar equipm 

locates hostile planes, d yw might, and feed 

tion concermmg their location into a mputer 


ing machine 


At the same time, data rm 


Good News for the Country [kiana 


The machin i ites where a shell 


Skilled Teams at Work. Ihe Bell the Bell Svstem’s own manufactur 
Syvstem’s ability to serve the armed ing unit. 


forces comes not only from its unique Service and Security ———— 


qualifications in the field of clec- years this close. efficient association 
tronics, but from the way it is set up of research, development, and manu 
and equipped to do the job. facture has helped to give this country 
The Bell Telephone Laboratories, the best telephone service in the 
who do the research and develop- 
ment, work hand-in-hand with the 


Western Electric Company, which is 


world. It is now helping to give th« 
nation the world’s best fighting 


weapons, 
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TEN MORE DOLLARS INVESTED IN AN 
insurance contract would have pre- 
vented a lawsuit for $25,000—and a 
careful reading of the fine print 
would have saved a contractor a 
damage verdict of $15,000. These are 
but two of many similar cases, 
caused by a failure to understand the 
limitations in liability insurance poli- 
cies. Turn now to page 12, and read 
the first of a series of reports on in- 
surance protection that really pro- 


tects. Written by a recognized in- 
surance expert, in daily contact with 
countless insurance problems in all 
kinds of businesses and industries. In 
future reports, Mr. Belt will show 
how your landlord's clever lawyer 
may saddle you--the tenant—with 
the burden of defending lawsuits the 
landlord should be liable for, if you 
do not read your lease properly. He 
will show many cases where only a 
few extra dollars may save a fortune 
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aluminum 
chairs 


Good tools 
pay for themselves 


There is no more important 
tool in an office than the 
chair provided for the office 
personnel. Actually, the effi- 
ciency with which the em- 
ployee operates the various 
office appliances depends to 
a great extent on the effi- 
ciency of the chairs in which 


he or she is seated. 


Provide proper seating and 
you gain important dollars- 
and-cents efficiency. Why not 
buy chairs that pay their own 
way? Why not buy the best 
—buy FINE-REST. 


ALUMINUM SEATING 


17 S$. CHERRY STREET 


AKRON 6, OHIO 


ALTNA SAFE CO. 4650 W 20m ST. mH ¥ 
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Note from Abroad 


To the Editor: 


I have had the pleasure and op- 
portunity to read two issues of your 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. I found “These 
Young Presidents Reached the Top 
Before Turning 39” as one of the 
most delightful and_ stimulating 
articles that I have ever read. 

I love and admire America very 
much, so if any American comes to 
Spain as a tourist or for business, 
he will find me a _ disinterested 
friend.—RAMON Coca TrEpPAT, Bailen 
87, 1°, 24, Barcelona, Spain. 


Mr. TrepaAT: Your letter was quite a 
treat. It’s good to know that people 
half way around the globe read our 
magazine. 


Likes Customer Articles 
To the Editor: 

ows we would like to say how 
much your magazine is appreciated 
over here, particularly those contain- 
ing such articles as “Customers Are 
3uilt One at a Time.” 

All copies go right through our 
organization through all departments, 
and are all underscored plenty by 
the time they come through to have 
important items filed. 

Some copies have even passed to 
department chiefs of magazines over 
here. 

One important item you have is 
the attractive front cover advertise- 
ment, of an imposing photograph that 
tends to draw the reader into the 
book, much more than a trade ad, 
so often used over here, that kills in- 
terest to open the book stone dead 

This, coupled with bold, easy- 
reading copy in the book, all add to 
the perfection of the finished job. 
—J. S. Farrow, managing director 
Lime-Free Water & General Services 
Ltd., 7, Grosvenor Gardens, London 
S.W. 1, England 


“6 Cents a Mile’’ Obvious 


To the Editor: 


I have just finished reading the 
article entitled “Is 6 Cents a Mile 
Enough to Pay?” 

This article is so far below the 
high standards of your magazine 
that I thought I would register my 
complaints along with hundreds of 
other letters you will probably re- 
ceive on the subject. I almost hesi- 
tate to comment about the article, 
since any high-school freshman could 
see that the statement indicates that 
6 cents a mile is not enough to pay, 


without giving any proof whatsoever. 
The “Chicago Executive” is cer- 
tainly doomed to many disappoint- 
ments in life if he makes many busi- 
ness decisions on such fragile evi- 
dence as he made this one. Frankly, 
it is an insult to the intelligence of 
your readers, and if you still don't 
know what I mean, I shall be glad 
to elucidate-—-W. Lee BEAverR, JR 
treasurer, Artophone Corp., 700 
Rosedale Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


More on Mileage 


To the Editor: 


While in Chicago on the night of 
October 18, it was a real pleasure 
to thank you for inviting representa- 
tives of various offices (100 Best 
Offices award winners) to be your 
guests, and I want to take this op- 
portunity to do so again. 

Also, I want to enter a rather 
vigorous protest to what seems to 
me to be the “slant” of the article 
on page 46 of the October 1951 issue 
of AMERICAN BuSINESS. The article is 
headed, “Is 6 Cents a Mile Enough 
to Pay?” 

The article does one thing, which 
many articles on operating allowances 
fail to do: It does assume to give 
actual operating cost—rather than a 
survey of what other companies are 
doing which may or may not be of 
any value. The fact that some com- 
pany may be paying 15 cents a mile 
because it is in a high profit bracket 
has no bearing. 

However, the point I am driving 
at is this: The car in question was 
driven 14,000 miles in “almost 3 
years.” It is my feeling such low 
mileage—less than 5,000 miles a year 
—is of little or no value in fixing 
the allowance that should be paid 
for ordinary cars operated on com- 
pany business. Most representatives 
driving on a full-time basis will drive 
from 12,000 to 40,000 miles a year 
If a man is driving less than 15,000 
miles in 3 years, it is less than 100 
miles a week, and I: am inclined to 
feel that this is strictly “convenience 
driving” on the part of the executive 
referred to in the article. In other 
words, I don’t believe that his com- 
pany would insist that he have a 
personal car to make these calls that 
only take 15,000 miles in 3 years. I 
think he could make those calls by 
public transportation and taxi com- 
binations. 

The Dartnell Survey on Automo- 
bile Practices has been helpful. But 
the headline on the article and the 
general intimation is that the experi- 
ence of this driver should be the 
basis of an automobile allowance of 
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8 to 10 cents a mile—without regard 
to the number of miles driven in 
a year. 

I agree that if an individual has 
a personal car which he uses oc- 
casionally (as this fellow does) on 
company business, the company 
should be “generous” in the allow- 
ance so thet the fellows will have 
no reason for complaint. As a matter 
of fact, our own company allows 8 
cents a mile for the first 6,000 miles 
of driving on company business in 
one calendar year, 6 cents for the 
next 6,000, 5 cents for the next 6,000, 
and 4 cents for over 18,000 miles in 
one calendar year. 

I would appreciate it if the Dartnell 
Publications would pass on to the 
executive in question the fact that 
there are various kinds of automobile 
allowances: Those that apply to very 
limited driving; and those that apply 
to medium or average driving, around 
15,000 miles; and an entirely different 
set of circumstances would affect the 
real full-time representatives who 
frequently get into the 20,000 to 
35,000 mile a year range. 

At least we, and many other people, 
do read AMERICAN BUSINESS with a 
great deal of interest. I think it 
serves as a fine clearing house of 
information.—A SUBSCRIBER. 


Dear Sir: I’m sure our readers will 
be interested in your viewpoint. 


Letters Best Medium 
To the Editor: 


Read with sincere interest your 
article on “The President’s Letters 
Build Teamwork .” We firmly 
believe that no house organ, thus 
far created, supersedes this medium 
for the dissemination of factual in- 
formation to the rank and file of 
any company—large or small. We 
take justifiable pride in having been 
one of industry’s pioneers to make 
use of this medium. Our first news 
letter bears the date of October 13, 
1938. 

Being ever apprehensive of the 
fact that this medium is, at best, 
only a one-way method of communi- 
cation, it was encouraging to me to 
see, for the first time in print, the 
prognostic statement, “It is possible 
that the letters . . . have helped to 
bring about enough understanding of 
true conditions to prevent strikes.” 

I point up this statement because 
the contribution this medium has 
made to our own tranquil labor re- 
lations will always be a matter of 
some conjecture, since the Middle- 
town Division of the Armco Steel 
Corporation has never lost a single 
pound of production due to labor 
difficulties since it started operations 
51 years ago.—C. J. ANDREOTTA, per- 
sonal relations dept., Armco Steel 
Corp., Middletown, Ohio. 


Mr. ANDREOTTA: Your comments 
are much appreciated. 
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New offices of 
Continental Can Co 
Milwaukee, Wi 
NEED HELP?... Any Art Metal branch or dealer will help you “find” 
extra office space, by revising layout, regrouping equipment, stream- 
lining work flow. If you expect to move, build, expand or modernize 


“some day” — it will pay to start your planning now. 


HERE'S HOW...Call us in for a preliminary discussion of your 
objectives. There is no charge or obligation for this. We will also 
present an exhibit of office planning jobs completed to the satisfaction 
of many nationally known companies. If you would like to have a 
copy of our little encyclopedia on the subject, ask for a copy of “Office 
Standards and Planning.” Address Office Planning Service Depart- 


ment, Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


For over 60 years the hall-mork of fine busi 
mess equipment ...desks © files © office 
chairs © safes and visible equipment. 











DON'T GET CAUGHT BY OBSOLESCENSE. 


Regardless of rental credits or offers of temporary free maintenance 


DO NOT BUY 
A MICROFILMING 
CAMERA... 


we IF IT IS OUT-OF-DATE, LACKING EYE-LEVEL DELIVERY, PHOTO- 
ELECTRIC TRIP AND OTHER ESSENTIAL MODERN FEATURES 
YOUR OPERATORS NEED 





% IF IT IS SECOND-HAND, BEAT UP OR WORN OUT BY YOUR OWN OR OTHERS’ USE 


SHOULD you decide after all these years, (and we think you 





should,) to quit accumulating rent receipts for microfilming cameras 


and readers and purchase your own, be sure the equipment you buy 





is new and not obsolete! 





Get the facts first. Remember: it was Diebold’s entrance into the 





microfilm field with its “idea-full” Flofilm line that forced others to 


alter long-accepted policies and designs. 


You owe it to your institution to make the best buy possible. Mail the 


coupon and get our offer before you make a decision. 


Diebol 


Branches in: 


9 
10] 


ATLANTA ¢ BOSTON « BUFFALO 

BALTIMORE ¢ CINCINNATI 
‘ CHARLOTTE « CLEVELAND 
: Diebold, Incorporated, CANTON ¢ CHICAGO « DALLAS 
. Suite 2165, 45 Rockefeller Plaza DENVER ¢ DETROIT ¢ HOUSTON 
' New York, N. Y. HARTFORD ¢ INDIANAPOLIS 
; You are right. Before we buy any microfiln KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES 
‘ equipment we need your story in detail MIAMI * NASHVILLE * NEWARK 
8 Give us the facts for comparison, piease : 
; MILWAUKEE « NEW ORLEANS 
: Company NEW YORK e¢ PHILADELPHIA 
' Address PITTSBURGH « SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE ¢ ST. LOUIS ¢ ST. PAUL 
TOLEDO « WASHINGTON, D.C 


Individual 
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Decentralization by manufactur- 
ers, as shown in the reports on 
other pages of this issue, vies with 
expansion programs in increasing 
and spreading industrial production 
throughout these United States. 
Biggest fact about this vast pro- 
gram of expansion and decentral- 
ization is the confidence shown by 
America’s strongest business, in- 
dustrial, and financial organiza- 
tions. Untold billions are going into 
plant improvement, plant expan- 
sion, and plant decentralization. 


Research and Planning is behind 
every one of these moves. Today's 
expansion is being pushed by stable, 
strong, long established companies 
which are moved to act only after 
careful investigation, tireless re- 
search, and intimate knowledge of 
markets. After World War I there 
was a great outburst of unsound 
expansion, mostly by promoters 
who sold stock in new tire com- 
panies, phonograph companies, and 
other similar ventures to unwary 
and uninformed investors. There is 
practically none of this type of 
promotion in today’s expansion 
picture. That’s what makes it all 
so reassuring. 


The Editor of this magazine has 
recently had occasion to work on 
a community project with a J. C. 
Penney manager. His name _ is 
M. G. Pond. He has put in con- 
siderable time on the project, and 
seems to be willing to work for 
the good of the community, as well 
as for the promotion of his store. 
Penney, along with Sears Roebuck, 
seems to have the best public- 
relations policy of any of the great 
mass merchandisers. And it cannot 
help but pay off. The local manager 
of a national corporation auto- 
matically becomes a more valuable 
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man to his own organization when 
he puts in a few licks for the 
town or city where he operates. 
With a few more companies fol- 
lowing the Sears and Penney 
formula, there may never again be 
another outburst of anti-chain agi- 
tation. But it seems to us that the 
other great chains should not ex- 
pect Sears and Penney to do all 
the community relations work for 
the chains. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Co. 
paid its employees $771,000 in 1950 
as extra benefits. This includes the 
company’s group insurance plan, 
retirement fund, military training 
pay, vacation pay, holiday pay, 
sick leave, and other items. In a 
report to employees in the com- 
pany’s own house magazine, the 
company explains in detail what 
these items cost. Practically every 
good company today has similar 
benefits, but too often employees do 
not fully understand or appreciate 
them. Why not make it a point 
to explain all “extras’’ to employees 
at regular intervals? Seems to be 
well worth trying. 


Sears Cars are to be marketed 
soon. For many years now people 
have been speculating on the pos- 
sibility of a “private brand” car 
sold by Sears Roebuck. Of course, 
there will be many people who will 
scoff at the idea, but we rather 
imagine that Sears has put in many 
years of study on this deal, and 
that it has plans pretty well out- 
lined. The new cars will be called 
“Allstate,” and if sales and growth 
of this new department match the 
growth of Sears Allstate insurance 
services, some automobile dealers 
are going to find Sears competition 
rather tough. Some of these dealers 


might even stop acting as if they 
are doing you a big favor to take 
your money. 


Harold Brayman, director of pub- 
lic relations at E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company (Inc.) says, 
“American business, you see, is 
confronted with a strange and con- 
fusing paradox. It has failed to gain 
for itself the same degree of ac- 
ceptance and confidence that it has 
won for its products. Thus we find 
that there are many, many people 
who will swear by Jones’ paint and 
swear at Jones; who will in one 
voice boast of the virtues of an 
automobile and express distrust of 
its manufacturer.” Isn’t this a 
rather black picture, Mr. Brayman? 
A man who will plunk down $2,000 
to $6,000 of his own money for an 
automobile cannot have so very 
much distrust in its maker. And 
the same seems true of the makers 
of everything we eat, wear, use, 
and operate. Perhaps we are pay- 
ing too much attention to the pro- 
fessional knockers, croakers, agi- 
tators. They make a lot of noise 
berating capitalism, but the people 
with money, including the wage 
earners, go on supporting it. 


The Anti-Selling Ordinance 
proposed last summer in Chicago 
met a quick defeat when C. R. 
Fouche of the Stayform Company 
marshaled a big segment of busi- 
ness to oppose its passage. This 
is encouraging in more ways than 
one. It shows that when business 
really fights bad legislation, some 
headway can be made in stopping 
it. In this case the fight was com- 
pletely successful, and the alderman 
who proposed it, probably without 
giving it much thought, must have 
a red face. 








you know how man 
Cogsice to get your eh mage « Boat 





a ve you investigated recently to see if writ- 
gs are being made which can be eliminated? 


Nenana ooies Sx NY gene Seonth SC 9 
salesmen rewritten in your 


Are shipping addresses retyped on your bills 
of lading? 





Are these same addresses again rewritten on 
your tags and labels? 





Are your invoices written separately from 
your shipping orders? 





When a partial shipment is made do you write 
a ee s ipping order to cover items back- 
ord: ered 





Do you write a new set of billing copies 
covering each back order shipment?................ 


Do you post each individual invoice to your 
accounts receivable ledger?...............:0c.ssss+e0 
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Try this quiz. Learn how your 
“Onder Billing System 





10 Would you like us to send you folders which illustrate 
how you can eliminate all retyping, on ori and 
back orders, eliminate ao oe to accounts receivable?.......... 
If answer is" All iw and wail to: Yes{_] Nol] 


Ditto, Inc., 729 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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DITTO, Incorporated 
729 S$. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill, 
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Harold Green, manager of the 
shoe department of Hess Brothers 
Department Store, complains that 
merchants have to buy _ shoes 
months in advance of the season. 
He wants the shoe manufacturers 
to set up regional warehouses 
“more accessible to the retailer, so 
he can buy many items when the 
consumer wants them, instead of 
months ahead.” Sounds excellent 
Mr. Green, but what is a retailer’s 
function? If the manufacturer is 
going to have to carry the inven- 
tory for the retailer right up to a 
day or two before the retailer can 
sell it, how about cutting down on 
the retail markup? If a retailer 
wants to perform only part of the 
services for which he is paid, then 
he should surrender part of the 
payment. 


Wholesale Druggists, at their 
convention in Houston last month, 
had a breakfast for young whole- 
sale drug executives and drug ex- 
ecutives attending the annual con- 
vention for the first time. Here is 
a corking good idea, it seems to us. 
One trouble with some associations, 
just as with some companies, is 
that the old-timers, some of whom 
have lost their daring and initiative, 
control and command everything 
done at conventions. Bringing in 
these younger men to active par- 
ticipation in association affairs 
seems to be the best idea of 
the year. 


Railroad Ticket Offices in many 
cities are closed on Saturdays—the 
downtown, not the station, offices. 
We wonder what would happen if 
a department store closed up shop 
on Saturdays. We think the idea 
of closing railroad ticket offices on 
Saturday is just about as sensible 
as closing a restaurant, a depart- 
ment store or a theater on Satur- 
day. Of course we are familiar 
with rail management’s reasons— 
can’t arrange the labor supply to 
keep open 6 days a week. We are 
reluctant to believe that the rail- 
road labor supply is any less 
plentiful than the supply of labor 
available for stores, restaurants, 
theaters, and other enterprises 
which manage to stay open to take 
in cash on Saturdays. 


J. N. Bauman, vice president of 
White Motor Company, told mem- 
bers of the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., at a recent meet- 
ing that, “There is just one reason 
why the trucking industry must 
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provide its services always against 
a background of protest and 
criticism. That reason is: The 
public does not realize how impor- 
tant motor transport is to its 
welfare. The great majority of 
people simply have no conception 
of how absolutely essential this 
modern form of transportation is.”’ 
Mr. Bauman is probably right in 
asserting that the public does not 
realize how vital motor transport 
really is. But whose job is it to 
inform the public? Seems to us 
that it would be a good idea for 
the trucking associations to tell 
their story—and it is an important 
story—to the public. As it is now, 
the railroads are using big space 
in newspapers to criticize, stigma- 
tize, and arouse hatred for the 
trucks. If the trucking industry 
would go the railroads one better 
and fight back, not by entering a 
name-calling contest, but simply 
by presenting a record of its 
achievements and telling what it 
means to have the quick, precision 
service of motor truck transport, 
it would no longer be necessary for 
the industry to operate against a 
background of criticism. The rail- 
road campaign against trucking is 
absolutely medieval in its concept, 
and the entire railroad industry, 
by sponsoring the attacks on truck- 
ing, has left the gates wide open 
for an enlightened public informa- 
tion campaign by the truckers 
which will win good will right and 
left. Even though some of the ac- 
cusations by the railroads may be 
true, the way they stage their 
fights against trucking is a return 
to the policies of railroad men who 
have been in their graves for a 
generation. 


John M. Fox, youthful president 
of Minute Maid Corp., has made 
an unusual offer to Florida citrus 
growers. He promises to pay them 
a profit on their oranges, then, at 
the end of the year, make another 
payment to them, representing a 
net profit split on a fifty-fifty basis 
with participating growers. Plan is 
said to have all the advantages of 
a cooperative association, plus cor- 
porate management. Watch this 
development carefully. We have no 
idea whether or not the Florida 
citrus growers will embrace it. But 
it is certainly worth watching. 


Illinois 


Chicago and Eastern 
Railroad has issued a 94-page book, 
said to simplify the complicated 
task of figuring freight rates. All- 
state Insurance Company has is- 


sued a simplified automobile insur- 
ance policy, which reads like ordi- 
nary people might have written it, 
and which seems clear and concise. 
The lawyers said it could not be 
done, but after many months of 
work, Allstate has turned out a 
policy with little pictures and with 
phrases such as, “When your ca! 
damages another person’s car or 
property.” Last spring we asked a 
freight agent to estimate freight 
rates which would apply to a cer- 
tain type of freight if, and when, 
a school bus factory was established 
in a certain town. The railroad 
industrial agents were trying to 
obtain this factory; but the freight 
agent in the town where the fac- 
tory was being planned threw up 
his hands when asked to estimate 
freight rates. Here are two cases 
of simplification which seem worth 
study, and which may deserve ap- 
plause. Business had better get rid 
of its own legal gobbledegook be- 
fore it becomes as vague as that 
of a Government bureau. 


Hickok Manufacturing Company 
has reported a 100 per cent ac- 
ceptance by top management of 
projects submitted by the junior 
board of directors. The board has 
operated less than 3 years, and its 
record is something all other boards 
of directors might find profitable 
to emulate. 


Edgar Davis, famed discoverer of 
the great Luling oil fields, died last 
month. Mr. Davis sold his holdings 
some years back to Magnolia 
Petroleum for $12 million. Time 
Magazine, with its usual snarling 
sarcasm, said that Mr. Davis 
“squandered” his money, basing 
this assertion on the fact that he 
once backed a play in New York 
which cost him a considerable sum 
of money. Mr. Davis believed that 
this play had a vital message. He 
was not interested in show business 
as such, but in getting an idea 
across. His judgment here was 
wrong. With some of his other 
millions he established the Luling 
Foundation, an experimental farm 
which has shown how it is possible 
to earn a good living from marginal 
lands. At this farm, the famed 
broad-breasted turkeys were de- 
veloped, and many other splendid 
contributions to agricultural pros- 
perity which have been passed on 
to farmers. If this is “squandering” 
money, we would like Time’s young 
wizards to define a good conserva- 
tive, constructive way for a million- 
aire to use his money. 











A Big Business Built for 
Little Customers 





Plough, Inc., Memphis, Tennessee, employs almost every 


known automatic machine available for processing its prod- 


ucts and handling a big volume of small orders profitably. 


Costs went down rapidly in newly opened plant and office 





By Eugene Whitmore 


OR the first 9 months of 1951, 

sales figures for Plough, Inc., 
showed an increase of from 
$11,800,000 to $12,326,000—-a gain 
of $426,000 over the same period 
in 1950. 

This sales gain was handled by 
about 10 per cent fewer people in 
the office with overtime practically 
eliminated. But this is not Plough’s 
most important achievement. To- 
day its management is getting more 
statistical information, faster, than 
ever before. 

Apparently the company’s $5- 
million investment in its new 
250,000-foot plant is paying off at 
a rapid rate. Formerly, spreading 
operations over nine _ different 
buildings in Memphis made operat- 


Abe Plough started his company in 
1908 with a total capital of $125 
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ing costs high, due to overcrowding, 
the necessity for small operating 
units, and a vast amount of 
handling and intercommunications 
which were complicated by the lack 
of space. 

On June 18, the company held 
its official Open House to greet 
stockholders in its new plant. The 
move had been made earlier, but 
this was the date when every- 
thing was in order and ready to 
be shown to visitors. 

No other company is exactly like 
Plough. It produces about 90 differ- 
ent products. It owns a chain of 
six retail drug stores, a wholesale 
company, a liquor distributing com- 
pany, and the ABC radio outlet in 
Memphis, Station WMPS. From a 
lowly beginning with a total capi- 
tal of $125 in 1908, Abe Plough, 
the founder, who is still in active 
management, has built this enter- 
prise into a world-wide organiza- 


- tion, with sales distribution in 48 


states, 53 countries, and production 
facilities in 9 foreign countries. 

Plough’s biggest selling item is 
St. Joseph Aspirin. Then come the 
Penetro products—nose drops and 
a rubbing ointment, Mexsana medi- 
cated powder and skin cream, 
Moroline—a petroleum jelly, and 
Mufti spot remover. Other products 
include an anti-histamine, mineral 
oil, cod liver oil, and milk of mag- 
nesia. At one time, its line of 
Black & White cosmetics was a 
big seller, but Plough seems to 
have partially lost interest in cos- 
metics, because of the instability 
of the cosmetic business. 

Total sales for 1950 were $16,- 
362,756. To produce this volume, 
the company’s salesmen make 


about 900 sales calls daily. Chain 
stores and wholesalers buy 55 per 
cent of the company’s volume, and 
independent retail stores account 
for the remaining 45 per cent. 
There are 65,000 active, direct- 
buying accounts on the books. Of 
these, 35,000 are retail druggists; 
the remainder is largely small 
general stores, variety stores, and 
other retailers who handle one, or 
more, of the company’s products. 

There are 5,000 wholesale and 
chain-store customers. These 5,000 
customers buy 55 per cent of the 
total production of the company, 
and the other 45 per cent goes 
to 65,000 direct small-customer 
accounts. 

The 55 per cent of sales to chains 
and wholesalers, brings an average 
of $1,799.90 sales per year to each 
wholesaler or chain. The other 45 
per cent of the business is sold 
to retailers whose purchases aver- 
age $113.25 annually. This means 
that sales to small merchants must 
be handled with amazingly low 
cost. It means that automatic ma- 
chines must be employed wherever 
possible, and that a minimum of 
paperwork must suffice to ship, bill, 
and collect. 

Every bit of merchandise in the 
finished-goods warehouse is on 
pallets. Fork trucks move the mer- 
chandise, all of which flows from 
west to east. Raw materials, in 
liquid form, come into the plant in 
tank cars and are pumped into 
tanks .on a tank farm near the 
plant. From these tanks the ma- 
terials are pumped to the second 
floor, where they flow by gravity 

(Continued on page 28) 


Since Abe Plough holds many meet- 
ings, his office is a combination pri- 
vate office and conference room 
(upper right). Desk is a Stow & Davis 
Sherwood, with leather-tooled top. 
The reception room (lower right) is 
furnished with a_ leather-topped 
desk, and window at right of pic- 
ture houses number of Plough items 
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President Bob Hood puts emphasis on 
people in north woods community 


HE Ansul Chemical Company 

at Marinette, Wis., makes sul- 
phur dioxide, methyl chloride, fire 
extinguishers, $10 million a year, 
and friends. The emphasis is on 
the last of these. 

“Without our friends, both inside 
and outside the plant, we might as 
well be dead as Paul Bunyan’s ox 
which once roamed this part of the 
country,” said one old-timer who 
had evidently seen the north woods 
in its boom days. 

Ansul’s friends, it is safe to say, 
comprise the total population of 
Marinette; its sister city, Menomi- 
nee, across the Michigan line; and 
the countryside for miles around. 
The combined figure is something 
like 30,000 souls—and Ansul re- 
gards them as just that. In fact, 
judging from the company’s 
policies, a stranger might get the 
impression that every last person 
on the street--from the retired 
fisherman to any youngster kicking 
a tin can—is on Ansul’s roll. And 
to Ansul’s way of thinking, they 


Profits Secoudary 


ptt Aeusal 


Ansul Chemical Company is a small business in the Wis- 


consin north woods that makes a nationally known fire 


extinguisher. It has about 370 people listed on its payroll, 
including chemists, clerks, and laborers. Bob Hood, son of 


the founder, has an unusual setup as far as employee re- 


lations are concerned, but it has paid off in increased sales 


By Edwin Roper 


Actually, such close company- 
community spirit is nothing new to 
this neck of the woods. It was 
practiced years ago when every 
lumber company large enough to 
float its own logs maintained a 
company store dispensing every- 
thing from hardtack to hard liquor 
on credit. But this bold paternalism 
crashed to the ground about 1910 
with the felling of the last tall 
pine. Not until Ansul came upon 
the scene, was this spirit restored. 

Bob Hood, Ansul’s clear-thinking 
president, would probably jump 
from his chair and run anyone out 
of the office who called his policies 
paternalistic. He and the other ex- 
ecutives merely believe that friend- 
ship and confidence throughout a 
firm make for better products and 
better profits. Ansul is run by 
people—-not labor and management. 

In 1915, when Hood’s father, 


_ Frank, started the business, there 


were just 10 employees, including 
himself. His first attempt was to 
make cattle feed out of sawdust. 
This strange, but entirely possible, 
enterprise involved cooking saw- 
dust with sulphuric acid, and then 
“building up” the residue (cellu- 
lose) with protein. As far as raw 
material was concerned, nothing in 
that area was more plentiful than 
sawdust. And with dairy farms in- 
creasing, the market for feed was 
expanding steadily. But the other 
problems of business, such as pro- 
curing certain chemicals, proved 
too much to handle, and the place 
shut down within a year. 

One of the hard-to-get chemicals 
had been liquid sulphur dioxide. So 
Hood hired a refrigeration engineer 


named Harvey (Doc) Higley, and 
they began to manufacture and sell 
huge quantities of this very item. 
By 1938, when the founder died, 
and Harvey Higley was named 
president, Ansul was making a 
second widely used chemical, 
methyl chloride. 

Then came the dry chemical fire 
extinguisher which, in a manner 
of speaking, has brought the com- 
pany all the benefits of one con- 
tinuous “fire sale” since it was first 
put on the market in 1941. The 
chemical that does the job is bi- 
carbonate of soda. It puts out elec- 
trical and gasoline fires faster than 
you can pronounce it. 

From its $10 million total annual 
sales on all three major products, 
Ansul expects an adequate return, 
and does not hesitate to say so. 
This is written in bold letters on 
the official plaque which hangs in 
the entrance foyer. The next line, 
however, reads as follows: “We do 
this while working together in an 
atmosphere of friendship and an 
appreciation of each man’s impor- 
tance.” 

This genuine interest in its em- 
ployees and the surrounding com- 
munity has helped Ansul develop 
one of the most active and deep- 
rooted employee and community 
relations programs in the entire 
country. The company has com- 
pletely reversed the usual policy 
of management in a small town 
to provide employment only, be- 
cause everyone knows everyone 
else, and can join in community 
projects of some kind. Ansul spon- 
sors activities of all kinds for its 
people: Basketball, bowling, golf, 
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sailing, and iceboating—all on the 
standard, round-the-seasons list. It 
also runs garden harvest shows, 
picnics, Christmas parties, and 
stag parties. Within the plant 
itself, there is a life insurance 
program, job evaluation, profit 
sharing, and a safety consciousness 
that would have made the old 
sawmill operators shut down and 
go home. Everyone gets a birthday 
card signed by the president. 

“Bob Hood is not the only hu- 
manitarian around here, however,” 
commented Ferdie Davis, personnel 
head. “We have so many civic- 
minded folks who belong to this 
club, or that project, in Menominee 
or Marinette, that it is actually 
embarrassing! Ansulites are help- 
ing out everywhere, with the 
inevitable result that both com- 
munities enlist our backing on 
many matters, large and small.” 

Speaking of the humanitarians, 
Ferdie can tell how Bert Linwood, 
a gateman, shipped box after box 
of everyday needs to a displaced 
widow and her son in Germany. 
Finally Bert and his wife asked 
the woman to come over and live 
with them. She came, and her son 
enrolled in the Marinette schools. A 
year later she married, and be- 
gan married life in the U.S. A.- 
courtesy of Bert Linwood and, in- 
directly, of Ansul. 

“Early last winter,” said Ferdie, 
“fire completely destroyed the home 
of our company photographer. Our 
powerhouse foreman heard about 
it, opened up a vacant house which 
he owned and invited the burned- 
out family to move in.” 

What did Ansul have to do with 
this? Nothing. But that’s the sort 
of person Ansul likes to employ, 
and they have lots of them—plus 
a long waiting list! 

Ansul’s most spectacular effort 
along the community relations line 
is a rescue squad—18 disaster- 
trained employees and their fully 
equipped red truck-—-on duty 24 
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hours a day at highway accidents, 
fires, or anywhere it is needed. Its 
services are available to anyone 
free of charge. 

Safety Director Joe Banach says, 
“The rescue squad was not ac- 
cepted at first. Although we had 
obtained full clearance from local 
police and fire departments, people 
in distress hesitated to call the 
plant. A few did call, however, and 
the squad performed so well that it 
was praised by the press and by 
several prominent citizens. Our 
phone number is now as well known 
as the family doctor's!” 

Ansul also puts on “The Ansul 
Social Reporter,” a 5-minute chat 
which goes out over the air every 
noon. Packed with free announce- 
ments by churches, clubs, and other 
organizations plus news of general 
interest, this program carries no 
advertising whatsoever, and is re- 
garded by the local station man- 
ager as one of the most popular 
“spots” on his schedule. 

Ansul confines its company 
“plugging” to its own Fuse Plug 
an employee publication, but one 
so lively that it is eagerly read 
by more than 600 local citizens 
who have requested to be placed 
on the mailing list. 

Only recently there was an ex 
plosion at the plant and two men 
were seriously hurt. The accident 
could have been hushed up, but 
Ansul knew the news would get 
around-—across the back fences, in 
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the grocery stores, and up and 
down the small-town streets. First 
a short announcement was made 
on the radio. Then newspaper re- 
porters were invited to come in 


and get the complete story. They 
went back to their offices and 
wrote it up, and that evening the 
story was on every doorstep in the 
two towns. By next morning it was 
off everyone’s mind. There were 
no rumors or wild tales which un- 
doubtedly would have followed if 
the company had tried to suppress 
the news. 

Ansul had met and sailed past 
another problem in human rela- 
tions. This is the area in which, 
President Hood believes, “ . lies 
the greatest field for advancement 
in American industry today.” 
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Ansul’s rescue squad is on duty 24 hours a day, its 18 trained men ready 


to fight fire and provide whatever assistance is needed at other disasters 
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Read the Fine Print Before You 
Pay Insurance Premiums 





Report on 11 cases where business thought it was fully 
covered by liability insurance, but found the policy did not 
cover a particular hazard. Here is the first in a series of re- 


ports on insurance problems in business. Any one of these 


may save your business a sizable fortune in damage suits 





By Tower Belt 


ECENTLY a builder of small 
homes, held responsible for 
the drowning of a 5-year-old boy, 
had a $15,000 judgment rendered 
against him. He had permitted a 
pit containing water approximately 
5 feet deep, adjacent to his newly 
developed subdivision, to remain 
unguarded. 

This act of the builder comes 
under the legal classification known 
as a “tort.” Had the builder pur- 
chased a Manufacturer’s and Con- 
tractor’s Liability policy for a 
nominal premium, the insurance 
company would have paid the judg- 
ment and defended the suit at the 
trial and in various appeal courts. 

The tort committed in the drown- 
ing of the boy is only one of hun- 
dreds of acts of negligence that 
may upset the operation of a 
profitable business. Liability in- 
surance is available to protect 
against these. However, a single 
liability policy seldom covers the 
entire tort liability. The usual 
policy offered by the insurance in- 
dustry applies to only small seg- 
ments of the over-all tort liability, 
partly because no one_ business 
operation involves all kinds of ex- 
posures or hazards. As an example, 
a building owner might, or might 
not, own or operate an automobile. 
Obviously, it would not be reason- 
able to charge a higher premium 
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to cover both exposures when only 
one might be present. Another class 
of liability insurance would be 
needed if the building owner had 
an airplane or helicopter. 

The two types of liability policies 
covered in this article are familiar 
to most business executives: The 
Owner’s, Landlord’s & Tenant’s 
Liability policy, and the Manufac- 
turer’s & Contractor's Liability 
policy. A surprisingly large per- 
centage of these same executives 
may find one of these forms, now 
mostly obsolete, serving as their 
liability insurance. 

Basically these two policies cover 
accidents which occur on_ the 
premises as described, and only as 
described, in the policy. Perhaps 
the most significant difference be- 
tween the two policies is the unit 
of measurement for the premium. 
The OL&T (Owner's, Landlord’s & 
Tenant’s) policy bases its premiums 
on the size of the premises insured, 
while the M&C (Manufacturer’s & 
Contractor's) bases its premiums 
on the size of the payroll of the 
company insured. 

The following three cases involv- 
ing unguarded openings to base- 
ments may serve to illustrate the 
importance of knowing the extent 
of a business’ liability, as imposed 
by our courts, and the coverage 
afforded by the insurance in force. 


The first case concerns a cus- 
tomer, calling at the office of a dry- 
cleaning establishment, who had 
been invited to go into a rear room 
to identify his clothing. Immedi- 
ately before the customer had en- 
tered the office, the attendant had 
opened a trap door in the rear 
room leading to the basement, in- 
tending to fire the furnace. Inter- 
rupted by the customer, the attend- 
ant had not again closed the door. 
The customer walked into the 
poorly lighted room, unaware of the 
opening, and fell through the trap 
door, sustaining severe injuries. The 
court decided the tenant was liable 
for the injuries sustained. 

Yet in an almost similar situa- 
tion, the merchant was not held 
responsible. While waiting for a 
prescription to be filled, a customer 
in a drug store noticed a clerk 
emerge from a back room with a 
bottle of soft drink. He decided to 
go into the rear storeroom and 
get a bottle for himself. In the 
darkness he fell down some open 
stairs and was severely injured. 
The courts decided the customer 
had not entered the rear room at 
the invitation, or implied invitation, 
of the merchant, so the merchant 
was therefore held not responsible. 


The Author Does Not 
Sell Insurance 


Tower Belt is a member of the firm of 
Belt and Ricker, Chicago insurance 


counselors. 


He does not sell insurance of any 
kind, but serves many business or- 
ganizations on a professional basis, 
helping to plan and carry out proper 
insurance protection. 


Watch for another report in the next 
issue. This is the first of a series which 
may save your company thousands of 


dollars. 
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The third case concerns a cus- 
tomer in a restaurant. While walk- 
ing between a lunch counter and 
a juke box, a menu displayed on 
a wall caught his attention. An 
open stairway near the booths was 
unnoticed by him as he turned left, 
causing him to fall through to the 
basement. The court, by majority 
opinion, held the proprietor of the 
restaurant liable for the injuries 
sustained. 

In each of these cases the mer- 
chant would have been protected 
under an OL&T policy, since these 
were considered premises accidents 

assuming, of course, that the 
policy correctly described the 
premises and its location. 

Another interesting case was 
that of a shoe store owner, who 
had replaced a section of his outer 
lobby. A window shopper recovered 
damages for injuries sustained 
when he fell over a rise of less 
than an inch at the point where 
the outside lobby joined the side- 
walk. 

Or consider the plight of a retail 
food store proprietor, who had so 
arranged his showcases and coun- 
ters that one counter was within 
18 inches of the are of the door 
as it opened. A customer was in- 
jured by another person suddenly 
opening the door and entering the 
building, and the proprietor was 
held liable 

When a little girl accompanied 
her mother to a bank and injured 
her finger in a defective door, the 
bank was held liable. One of the 
officials had known about the de- 
fect some 2 or 3 weeks before the 
accident occurred. 

These are but a few of the many 
kinds of tort claims any business- 
man might be called upon to pay, 
and which are covered by an 
Owner’s, Landlord’s & Tenant's, or 
Manufacturer’s & Contractor’s, Li- 
ability policy. Insurance companies 
pay the judgment, providing the 
limit of liability is sufficient, and 
assume the expense and responsi- 
bility of defending the claim and 
any suits the policy may cover. 

Even more important to know 
are the kinds of accidents excluded 
or omitted from the coverage of 
such policies. These include struc- 
tural alterations, demolition of 
property, and new construction. 

In a recent case, an apartment 
house was being remodeled from 
six-room apartment units to two- 
and four-room units. During the 
process, some plaster fell and 
severely injured a woman tenant. 
The insurance company escaped li- 
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Would Your Insurance Cover: 


. An accident in which one of your customers fell through an unguarded 


opening to a basement? 


. A fall by a window shopper who happened to stumble on a rise 
between your lobby floor and the outside walk? 


. Damages resulting from one customer opening the door, which, in 
turn, crashed into another customer who was waiting to leave? 


. An accident that involved a little girl whose finger was caught in 


your company's door? 


. Costs resulting from an employee being hit by falling plaster during 


a remodeling program? 


. Cases where employees, or customers, were injured in company 
elevators or while on company escalators? 


If You Are Not Sure of Your Liabilities, and the 
Types of Policies Needed to Cover These Cases, 
This Story Explains How You Can Protect Yourself 


ability on the basis that structural 
alterations were in process and the 
policy did not apply thereto. The 
landlord paid the judgment, includ- 
ing court costs and attorney fees. 
He could have added this protection 
to his policy, or purchased a 
broader type policy for a slight 
added premium, without such an 
exclusion. 

Such policies also exclude li- 
ability for advertising billboards 
and likewise do not cover liability 
in connection with an elevator or 
escalator, as in the case of follow- 
ing examples: 

A customer in a small retail 
store fell down the elevator shaft 
and sued the proprietor for dam- 
ages resulting from bodily injuries. 
The merchant had an OL&T li- 
ability policy, but had not read it. 
When he reported the accident, the 
insurance company refused to de- 
fend the suit on the basis that 
elevator liability coverage was ex- 
cluded. The policy indicated by the 
word “none” that no elevators were 
on the premises. The Federal Dis- 
trict Court decided in favor of the 
insurance company and the mer- 
chant stood the loss. 

Nor did the retail merchant's 
liability policy cover this situation 
A 6-year-old boy sustained injuries 
requiring amputation of a finger 
when he fell on an escalator and 
caught his hand in the aperture 
where the escalator steps break and 
enter the floor. A judgment was 
rendered against the retail mer- 


chant; the policy did not include 
cover on elevators or escalators 
and the insurance did not apply. 
And there are other pitfalls 
awaiting the imprudent policy- 
holder. The merchant or manufac- 
turer leasing his premises may find, 
to his sorrow, that the landlord's 
attorney was clever enough to 
obligate him to assume liability of 
the landlord. This is often referred 
to as a hold harmless clause. An 
injury occurs as the result of a 
defective exterior portion of the 
building. The landlord is respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the 
roof and other exterior portions 
and would, under the law of torts, 
be liable for the injuries. But this 
has been assumed by the tenant 
under the hold harmless provision 
of the lease, and he becomes liable. 
Again, the tenant will find that 
such assumed liability is generally 
excluded from the cover of this 
class of liability policies. A similar 
situation confronts the manufac- 
turer or wholesaler who has a rail- 
road siding, and has agreed to as- 
sume some or all of the railroad 
company’s liability. Another rider 
or endorsement is generally needed 
or, better still, a broader form of 
policy would serve the purpose. 
Many cities require a property 
owner to relieve the municipality 
of liability before granting permis- 
sion for a driveway to be con- 
structed over the sidewalk, or 
before an electric sign may be 


Continued on page 3 
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Company's Office Economy Program 
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HE W. A. Alexander & Com- 

pany, Chicago insurance agency, 
recently eliminated one copy of an 
invoice, thus saving about 250,000 
pieces of paper every year and 
reducing duplicating machine oper- 
ations by the same number of 
revolutions. 

When new orders and renewals 
are invoiced, the company now 
makes only seven copies. What 
was formerly the eighth copy went 
to the tabulating department and 
was then destroyed. W. A. Alex- 
ander decided the tabulating de- 
partment copy should be put to 
further use, so it is now routed 
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Saves the Day 


to the outside sales department. 
The original practice was to send 
a separate copy to outside sales. 

When the company combined 
two forms used in the loss depart- 
ment an average of 5 minutes was 
saved for every two forms. In 1950, 
this savings totaled 150 hours, 
equal to the work of a full-time 
typist for a month. 

In the accounting department, 
company officials rearranged the 
work flow for monthly reports of 
overdue fire accounts, thus elimi- 
nating an 8-hour typing operation. 
The total yearly savings amounted 
to only $100, but that money saved 
in operating costs is equivalent to 
a new premium on a policy run- 
ning, on the average, at about 
$1,200. 

W. A. Alexander does not expect 
to show terrific savings on each 
little system that is changed. It is 
the accumulation of these changes 
that is cutting office costs for the 
Chicago insurance agency. 

More than 3 years ago W. A. 
Alexander realized its clerical and 
administrative costs were getting 
out of hand. Insurance prices could 
not be adjusted to keep pace with 
costs, and to top these troubles, 
there was the labor pinch. W. M. 
Sheldon, executive vice president, 
explained that the pinch was caused 
by a 30 per cent drop in the birth 
rate in the early 1930’s. As a result, 
there are not a great many 17- to 
20-year-olds looking for work. Cur- 
rently war work is making the 
labor market even tighter. 


W. A. Alexander saw a way out 
through the use of an office econo- 
my program. The first step was 
to assign full responsibility for the 
program to its training director, 
Philip L. Cochran. He was assured 
the company would back him to 
the limit on any cost-cutting 
changes. 

To get everybody’s cooperation, 
George Fry’s management engi- 
neers were called in to give a 
training course on work simplifica- 
tion. All executives and supervisory 
staff members attended the 1- 
hour-a-week course for 8 weeks, 
learning the techniques of simplify- 
ing work and adopting a question- 
ing attitude toward every routine. 

After the course, all supervisory 
managers were briefed on budget 
control management, and asked to 
submit estimates of their operating 
costs for the next fiscal year. The 
simplification program had begun. 

The program is divided into three 
segments: Work distribution, oper- 
ational procedures, and _ reports 
and forms. In simplifying work 
distribution, every department was 
analyzed, and every function ex- 
amined closely. Here are the ques- 
tions that Phil Cochran and his 
staff asked themselves when a 
function was considered: 

1. What is done? (Why? Is it 
necessary, or is it duplicated by 
others?) 

2. Who does it? (Has he or she 
been properly trained? Should the 
job be handled by someone higher 
or lower in the echelon?) 
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3. How is it done? (Why? Is 
there a better, or more simple, way 
of doing it?) 

4. When is it done? (Why that 
particular time of the day, week, 
or month? Is it done in proper 
sequence?) 


why? 


cf 


5. Where is it done? (Would an- 
other department, desk, or location 
in the office be better?) 

Mr. Sheldon admitted that such 
a questioning attitude is_ time- 
consuming, but said the program 
is paying dividends. In one depart- 
ment, for example, personnel was 
reduced after a few changes made 
some of the work unnecessary. 
The department manager was able 
to devote more time to supervisory, 
research, and promotional activities 
—much more important than some 
of the jobs he had been forced to 
handle before. At the same time, 
work in the department improved 
in quantity and quality. 

A study of the collection depart- 
ment spotlighted peak loads occur- 
ring at the end of the month, 
necessitating overtime and the hir- 
ing of temporary help. A switch 
to cycle billing reduced overtime 
and eliminated the need for outside 
help. 

In the analysis of operational 
procedures, Phil Cochran and his 
staff examined every task used in 
a complete operation. “We have 
always done it this way,” means 
nothing to the office simplification 
committee. There must be stronger 
reasons for following a _ certain 


procedure. Investigation revealed 
several unnecessary operations. For 
example, some forms were being 
time-stamped just to facilitate trac- 
ing errors. Other forms were being 
checked and double-checked, when 
actually an error would have been 
less costly than the time spent 
double-checking. Time-and-motion 
studies made of many routine 
operational procedures cut corners 
in numerous instances. 

Time-and-motion studies have 
been particularly helpful where 
manual operations such as stamp- 
ing, sorting, stapling, and collating 
are involved. The mere rearrange- 
ment of a desk, or a simple shifting 
of a machine on a desk, can make 
possible a surprising increase in 
work output in many instances. All 
the various work motions at W. A. 
Alexander are studied in an effort 
to reduce them to a minimum, and 
numerous sales and office forms 
are collected in the process. It is 
with these papers, said Mr. Sheldon 
that a company can make some of 
its most sweeping changes. 

W. A. Alexander is especially 
critical of the regular business 
forms collected during the pro- 
cedure studies. Each form is ex- 
amined to see where it goes, what 
happens when it reaches its desti- 
nation, and to what purpose it is 
put. Mr. Cochran’s committee de- 
termines if the report is absolutely 
necessary, and checks to see if any 
other form might possibly carry 
the same information. 

There are some cases where the 
information in a report can be 
simplified, and it is sometimes pos- 
sible to leave out certain material 
without it being missed. 

In simplifying reports and forms, 
some were redesigned, others com- 
bined, and several were completely 
eliminated. The accounting depart- 
ment, which usually affords plenty 
of opportunity for simplification, 
has shown great enthusiasm for 
the econdmmy program. During the 
2 years the efficiency setup has 
been in operation, this department 
accomplished these things: 

Rearrangement of the work area, 
plus a total of 40 major changes in 


W. A. Alexander & Company was faced with these 
problems: Labor shortage and high office costs. Too, 
insurance premiums could not be adjusted to balance 
costs. Here's how the company Is solving its problems 
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methods and routine procedures, 
increased over-all efficiency, and 
eliminated 4 clerks in the depart- 
ment, even though the volume of 
agency business increased. 

The office economy program has 
also found some reports were be- 
ing produced too often. For years, 
Alexander supplied its 100 office 
brokers with daily statements of 
their commission accounts. Clerical 
work in this operation was reduced 
50 per cent by issuing statements 
every other day, and office brokers 
have not suffered. 

The three major simplification 
classifications are broken down into 
more specific groupings. Corre- 
spondence, files, and machines are 
given the same questioning ap- 
proach. Studies have shown, for 
example, that much of the com- 
pany’s correspondence could be 





eliminated. Also, records were 
maintained longer than necessary. 
In all these investigations, mechan- 
ization was a prime thought. If a 
manual job could be improved by 
putting it on a machine, it was 
strongly considered. 

Alexander & Company has kept 
abreast of the latest office machines 
and equipment, thus striving for 
the greatest efficiency and output. 

Mr. Sheldon, after 2 years of the 
office economy program, declares 
that such a plan improves the 
morale and efficiency of employees, 
the service to customers, and most 
of all, is good insurance that a 
company will stay in business. 


By Wells Norris 











William Feather, Cleveland printer 
and publisher, is one of the few 
remaining “pungent paragraphers” 
who once were a regular part of 
every newspaper staff. He publishes 
THE WILLIAM FEATHER MAGAZINE, 
which reaches an audience esti- 
mated at 300,000. In this story, 
he relates some of the impressions 
received on a recent European trip. 


N addition to a beautiful country- 
D sine, other things you can be 
sure of in Britain are honesty, 
courtesy, and directness. 

I left my ship in Edinburgh this 
last summer with four bags to get 
to a railroad station 10 miles away. 
As no cab was available at the 
dock in Leith, the porter suggested 
that he tuck them under the stair- 
way in the double-deck bus. I went 
to the top level, and began asking 
my way from native passengers. 
I was told to ride to the terminal 
of the bus line in the heart of 
Edinburgh, where the conductor 
would help me with the bags and 
find a cab for me. “Will he?” I 
asked. “Of course, I'll speak to 
him.” “Give him these two shillings 
to encourage him,” I suggested. He 
wouldn’t take my money, I was 
told. 

The conductor did as promised, 
and also accepted half-a-crown for 
his services. 

At the station, a porter put my 
bags in the rack above my seat, 
and I asked how much I owed him. 
He said I owed him nothing, that 
he was not expected to ask any- 
thing. I gave him three shillings, 
which he accepted. In Britain 
porters are part of the railway 
service, like engineers and con- 
ductors, but I presume they all 
get, and accept, tips. 

I told a ticket seller in the sta- 
tion in Leeds that I wanted a one- 
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way ticket to Ilkley, about 10 miles 
away. “I’m giving you a round- 
trip ticket, because there’s an ex- 
cursion today, and the round-trip 
is less than the one-way,” he 
explained. 

Later I booked myself from 
Leeds to London in a Pullman car 
for which one pays a premium 
even over first class. 

During this ride, the attendant 
asked if I wanted a private car 
to meet me at the Waterloo station. 
Waterloo is often jammed, he 
stated, and you have to queue-up 
for a taxi. If I desired it, a driver 
would meet me at the door of my 
train on arrival. Glad for the 
service, I stated my destination in 
London, and paid the attendant 12 
shilling sixpence ($1.75). He gave 
me a receipt to hand the driver 
Incidentally, the private cab was 
parked just outside the station, and 
the driver met me. 


On Cunard ships, and maybe 
others, you can let your bar bills 
run till the end of the week or the 
end of the trip, if a short one. 
You sign nothing. The stewards 
keep tab, and you pay what they 
say you owe. If you weren't willing 
to do business this way, they 
would probably tell you to pay 
cash. Apparently the ship sells the 
liquor and soda to the chief stew- 
ard, or barman, at so much per 
bottle, with no other accounting. 


The directness of English dealing 
was impressed on me years ago 
when I wanted a grandfather's 
clock transported to my house in 
Cleveland, Ohio, from a house in 
Leeds. To the first person who 
greeted me at the counter of the 
haulage company’s office, I ex- 
plained my mission, and asked how 
much it would cost. Without con- 
sulting anyone else, he made up a 
list of charges which included 
picking up the clock, packing it 
for transoceanic shipment, hauling 
it by train and truck in England, 
and again by train and truck in 


the States. In about 10 minutes he 
came up with the total, which I 
paid, and the clock came through 
safely. 


When you dine in a high-class 
restaurant in London, as many as 
five different men may attend you 
as the meal progresses. A captain 
takes your order and passes it on 
to a waiter. A couple of bus men 
bring plates and bread, and a wine 
steward serves your drink. Though 
the waiter brings your main dish, 
soup and dessert may be served by 
others. When you pay the check, 
one man may take the money, 
another bring your change, and a 
third pick up the tip. Presumably 
the tips are pooled. 


Many Americans who have 
visited London in recent years 
complain loudly about the food 
especially its lack of variety. In 
my opinion, most of these com- 
plaints are ill-founded. The ma- 
jority of visiting Americans are 
members of tourist groups traveling 
at a fixed price. Their meals are 
about like those served at our own 
luncheon clubs. Steaks, chops, and 
roast beef are scarce in England, 
but for a price these can be had 
in good restaurants. Fish, eggs, 
and poultry are plentiful. Their 
vegetables, despite what you hear, 
are excellent. I have never tasted 
better potatoes, cauliflower, beans, 
tomatoes, or cucumbers. Puddings, 
sweets, tarts, and thin pancakes are 
superb; and so is the coffee, believe 
it or not. Their lager, ale, and 
stout are so superior to ours that 
they shame us. Hard liquor is 
high in price because it is taxed 
so much, but if you like gin and 
bitters, you can get along well. 


Something else amusing about 
some Americans in London is that 
they always ask for what they 
can’t get. Filet mignons and double 
lamb chops aren’t cheap in New 
York or Chicago, and are not 

(Continued on page 39) 
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HEN President Truman is- 

sued his ‘“‘dispersai” order on 
August 10, 1951, he may not have 
been aware of it, but he was 
actually almost a generation late. 
Business and industry have been 
“dispersing” at a rapid rate for 
almost a full generation. 

The President gave as his rea- 
sons for desiring greater dispersal 
of industry: 

1. Evidence that Russia had a 

successful atomic explosion. 

2. The probability that a strong 
enemy attack could penetrate 
our defenses. 

3. The outbreak of hostilities in 
Asia, indicative of the semi- 
peace conditions under which 
the world is living. 

Although the President assured 
industry that the object of his order 
was to scatter new and expanding 
industry, not to move established 
industry, the fact is that a con- 
siderable amount of established in- 
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dustry is already on the move. It 
is moving for a variety of reasons, 
many of them wholly independent 
of the President’s order, or the 
possibility of enemy attack. 

One of the chief reasons for 
industry’s move is labor. In virtu- 
ally all well-established industrial 
areas, labor is scarce; moreover, it 
is increasingly unproductive. In 
some areas it is hostile, non- 
cooperative, and subject to many 
slowdowns of one kind or another. 

This decision to move does not 
mean that industry is running 
away from labor troubles, unions 
or the threat of union organization; 
it does mean that industry is seek- 
ing greater supplies of labor 
labor that tends to be more amen- 
able to reason, and that is more 
productive. 

Other reasons for the dispersal 
of industry are the development of 
new sources of raw _ material, 
changes in agricultural production, 
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the movement of population, and 
the increasing importance of cer- 
tain southern and western markets. 

Still another reason is the con- 
gested traffic in, and near, old- 
established production areas. For 
example: When the big Frigidaire 
plant, only a few blocks from 
downtown Dayton, is running full 
blast as it has for many years, 
traffic becomes snarled and slows 
down to a tortoise-slow pace. There 
is no available parking space, 
trucks are delayed interminably, 
and workers park in front of load- 
ing docks, on railroad sidings, and 
almost everywhere else. 

This area is typical of many 
others. How much traffic delays 
cost industry in this tightly packed 
Dayton area no one knows, or 
would attempt to estimate. Now 
let’s look at the other side of the 
picture. Reed Roller Bit Company, 
second largest manufacturer of oil- 
well drilling tools, has a plant 
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employing about 2,300 people on 
Highway 90 in Houston. Though 
its plant and offices are not far 
distant from the center of Houston, 
the company has provided a large, 
well-marked parking area for plant 
employees, and another area for 
office employees. 

There is room to maneuver at 
the Reed plant; room to run com- 
pany trucks; room, without delay, 
to park at loading docks; and room 
to spot freight cars. 

Actually, there are several kinds 
of decentralization. One is the 
movement to suburban areas from 
nearby congested areas. General 
Box Company has several plants 
in various parts of the country. 
Their offices have been maintained 
on Chicago’s Near North Side for 
some years. They are just preparing 
to move into a modern, comfort- 
able, well-planned, general office 
building at Des Plaines, Ill., about 
20 miles northwest. 
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By John Garth 


In Chicago and many other 
cities, there has been, and still 
continues to be, a tremendous boom 
in new plant construction to re 
place those once in, or near, the 
congested downtown area. 

It was to escape congestion in 
a downtown area that the multi- 
million-dollar Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Company moved to a 
former cornfield just outside the 
corporate limits of Chicago. Soon 
thereafter, the draftsmen for sev- 
eral other big wholesalers were 
put to work planning suburban 
warehouses. Some of these projects 
have been completed; others were 
delayed by material shortages, or 
for other reasons. But the trend 
of wholesalers is away from the 
congested districts to the suburbs, 
or at least to greater distances 
from downtown congestion. 

Perhaps the most important 
type of decentralization is the 
movement of big industry half 
way across the continent to plant 
sites hundreds of miles distant for 
their expansion activities. 

This type of decentralization is 
typified by the move of Dresser 
Industries from Cleveland to Dallas, 
and the move of Chance-Vought 
Aircraft from a town in Connecti- 
cut to Dallas. 

Still another type is the decen- 
tralization resulting from com- 
panies becoming too big to be 
administered from one point. Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company 
with home offices in Newark, is a 
good example. Prudential is creat- 
ing several wholly integrated, 
complete insurance companies. One 
is already operating in a magnifi- 
cent new building in Los Angeles. 
A multistory office building is well 
along toward completion toward 
the south end of Houston, and still 
another is being planned for Chi- 
cago, to be built on land leased 
from Illinois Central Railroad. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. is another 
big organization which grew too 
big for handling every detail of 
management at headquarters in 
Chicago. Sears is no newcomer 
to decentralization. Its mail-order 
plants were well established in a 
number of cities as far distant 
from Chicago as _ Philadelphia, 
Dallas, and Seattle, many years 
before it began operating retail 
stores. T. V. Houser, vice president 
of Sears, describes the company’s 
decentralization in the following 
brief statement: “Sears includes 


retail mail-order plants, 
order offices, pool stocks, and ad- 
ministrative offices. Under the com- 
pany’s decentralized system of 
operation, five territorial adminis- 
tration offices have been estab- 
lished. However, the merchandise 
function, including buying and 
general sales management, is cen- 
tralized in our headquarters offices 
in Chicago.” Mr. Houser explains 
the administration plan more fully 
when he says, “The country is 
divided into five territories, each 
headed by a vice president. He is 
responsible for personnel, local 
sales promotion, expansion plans, 
inventories, maintenance, operat- 
ing, and even banking connections.”’ 

Agricultural changes are an in- 
fluence in decentralization. The big 
soybean crops, relatively new to 
Illinois and other Midwestern 
States, have brought a Texas pro- 
ducer of shortening and salad oils 
north. At Jacksonville, Il., Mrs. 
Tucker’s Foods Inc. is erecting a 
large refinery for making soybean 
oil. The company formerly devoted 
its attention strictly to cottonseed 
oil. Southern Cotton Oil Company 
is building a gigantic plant near 
Chicago to supplement its original 
plants in, or near, New Orleans. 

High transport costs are another 
big factor in creating the need for 
scattered plants. Many heavy prod- 
ucts, or products with high freight 
rates, cannot be shipped long dis- 
tances, except at heavy, almost 
prohibitive, costs. Local competi- 
tors in many different industries 
threaten the sales of companies 
with national distribution. This 
threat forces the big national com- 
panies to build branch plants to 
protect their sales volume. 

Many industries have almost 
declared their independence of rail 
transport. Slow service, high rates, 
and at times what seems to be 
downright indifference of the rail 
carriers’ personnel, have forced 
many producers in many different 
lines of business to establish their 
own trucking lines. This has made 
it possible to build plants at 
great distances from established 
rail centers. 

Industry is breaking much new 
ground, and breaking a vast num- 
ber of once-sacred rules in building 
its new plants. The cornfields, the 
cottonfields, the peach and apricot 
orchards—even the cattle ranges 
are being dotted with industrial 
plants. And there are more to come 


stores, 
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First unit of Lever Brothers Company's 
new manufacturing center at Page- 
dale, Mo., will manufacture no-rinse 
Surf, synthetic detergent. The plant 
costs somewhere around $5 million 


Tudustry Spends Gdlious 


T is a rare company today which 

does not have expansion or de- 
centralization plans either in prog- 
ress or on its drawing boards. 

To list every company which is 


expanding or decentralizing would~ 


require a roster of virtually all 
American industry. Some com- 
panies had no more than com- 
pleted postwar expansion plans, 
which were begun back in 1944 or 
1945, when they found it necessary 
to wade right into still greater 
expansion and decentralization. 

The aluminum industry is an 
example, although it may not be 
typical. Aluminum production fa- 
cilities were greatly expanded dur- 
ing the last war. But as will be 
seen by checking these reports, 
aluminum plants are still being 
built, some in what seems to be 
out-of-the-way places. 

As this was being written, Gen- 
eral Motors executives announced 
acquisition of 250 acres near Dallas, 
Texas, for a big new plant, yet 
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that company spent millions in 
expansion during World War II. 

New plants are being added by 
some of the industrial giants so 
rapidly that one section of company 
management does not know what 
the other is doing. One department 
manager of General Electric Com- 
pany declined to furnish a list of 
plants planned, or under construc- 
tion, for publication in this issue. 
Yet another division of the same 
company released for publication 
a list of multimillion-dollar decen- 
tralization plans and additions to 
old plant projects. 

Business and industry are learn- 
ing it is no longer necessary to 
concentrate all operations under 
one roof. They are also learning 
it is possible to’ decentralize even 
part of the office operations. In 
addition to the many insurance 
companies which are creating al- 
most complete, fully integrated 
companies out of what were once 
mere branch offices, many other 


companies are decentralizing cer- 
tain phases of office operations. 

In another report in this issue, 
mention is made of Esquire-Coronet 
and Time-Life-Fortune’s moving of 
subscription activities to Colorado. 
Several other big publishing com- 
panies carry on editorial and ad- 
vertising activities in New York 
and have subscription departments 
elsewhere. 

The increasing importance of 
apparel and other manufacturing 
in California has brought buying 
offices of the big merchandisers 
there; chain-food-store buying de- 
partments often go to the producing 
areas, rather than wait for pro- 
ducers to come to their head- 
quarters in New York, or other 
big cities. 

While oil refining near the source 
of oil production is nothing new, 
it is now apparent that the bigger 
refineries are being built near oil 
producing centers. 

The H. M. Gousha Company, 
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widely known road-map maker, 
erected a building for its art de- 
partment in San Jose, Calif., when 
its main offices were in Chicago. 
The idea behind the move was that 
a better class of artists could be 
induced to work and live in San 
Jose than in the crowded eastern 
centers. 

Recent changes in the production 
methods of American Weekly, 
the famed Sunday supplement of 
Hearst, and other newspapers, call 
for production in New Jersey, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. In 
New Jersey, 4 million copies will 
be printed, 4 million more will be 
produced in Chicago, with the re- 
maining 2 million assigned to 
California. 

When industry expands and de- 
centralizes today, there are few of 
the hard and fast rules regarding 
plant locations which once pre- 
vailed. It need no longer be afraid 
of distance; population is moving 
west and south. Market conditions 
in the younger, and less sparsely 
settled, areas have improved. 
Skilled labor can be found almost 
anywhere today. Community fa- 
cilities in small towns today are 
vastly improved over what they 
were even 10 or 15 years ago. 
Towns which were denied industry 


10 years ago because of a shortage 
of school, hospital, and other 
community services are now pro- 
viding these new services. 

One of the factors which at- 
tracted Westinghouse to Madison, 
Ind., was the nearness of a natural 
gas pipe line from Texas, which 
was completed to Madison (on its 
way further east) only last year. 

This Westinghouse plant, in the 
little Indiana town on the Ohio 
River, will increase the company’s 
production of headlights by 50 per 
cent. Headlights for airplanes, 
tanks, locomotives, trucks, and 
automobiles will be made here. 
Their Madison plant is west of the 
company’s headquarters and origi- 
nal plant at East Pittsburgh, but 
Westinghouse is also building other 
plants in the east, at such points 
as Metuchen, N. J.; Elmira, N. Y.; 
and Bath, N. Y. Of course, the 
company is also building plants in 
southern states as well. So it is ap- 
parent that decentralization moves 
both east and west, and south and 
north. 

One great electric company 
wants to build new plants near a 
good technical or engineering 
school so its young engineers can 
take refresher courses without dif- 
ficult, or long, travel. Segments of 


the paper industry moved south 
because of new technical discov- 
eries; Anderson, Clayton is build- 
ing cotton oil mills and other 
cotton-processing plants in Cali- 
fornia because of the big increase 
in cotton acreage there. South 
Carolina got a big new plant earlier 
this year because of its favorable 
tax laws compared with neighbor- 
ing Georgia. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
an example of Government owner- 
ship, is in one of the areas avoided 
by companies that prefer to do 
business with privately owned 
concerns, 

Some very small operations in- 
dicate what is happening. Bettye 
Brooks, Inc., a California garment 
manufacturer, found its labor prob- 
lems so great that all of its ma- 
chines could not be manned. The 
company moved a part of its pro- 
duction facilities to a small town 
in Texas—Lockhart—where it is 
now training operators 

Here follows a run-down on some 
big expansion and decentralization 
projects. It is by no means com- 
plete. Only enough projects are 
included to show the great variety, 
and some of the many reasons, for 
growth and movement. 
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This huge Reynolds Metals plant, rising on the plains of Texas near Corpus Christi, is only one of many factories 
springing up near smaller cities throughout the country. Many of these towns were previously denied big industry 
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LUIS MUNOZ MARIN 


Puerto Rico Expansion 


HE more than 140 new indus- 
tries established in Puerto Rico 
within the last 4 or 5 years have 
caused the island to be called a 
“boomtown.” 

Formerly almost solely depend- 
ent upon its sugar industry, Puerto 
Rico began its drive for greater 
diversification some years ago. The 
man who backed much of the drive 
was Luis Munoz Marin, who later 
became president of the Puerto 
Rican Senate in 1941. He is now 
governor of the island—the first 
to be selected by the people—and 
his dream of a flourishing republic 


is becoming more of a reality 
every day. 

About 20,000 new jobs have 
opened up in Puerto Rico because 
of the new industries, due largely 
to industries like Textron, Inc., and 
the Crane Company (chinaware) 
which have established plants on 
the island. 


Evidences of Puerto Rico's growth 
are shown here, starting above, then 
counterclockwise: (1) Chinaware, fac- 
tory, (2) island's governor, (3) new 
office building, and (4) sample of 
new booming artificial pearl industry 
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PASSING REPORTS 


Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 


Registers 





He moves freight faster 
ee. on the dotted line 


Not so long ago cars trundled into an 
Eastern yard faster than paper work 
could keep track of them. Then the yard 
put in a flexible accounting system, giving 
speed, accuracy, savings via the DOTTED 
LINE — the perforation on Moore forms. 

Now 5000 cars a day can be traced and 
routed in and out on schedule. Outbound 
train reports are printed one a minute 
for a sheet detailing 42 cars. The forms 
above help paper work travel as fast 
as livestock to market. They simplify 
Control (3-part Control Sheet); Listing 
(4-part Passing Report); Reporting 
(6-part Interchange Car Report). 

In other industries as well, the DOTTED 
LINE shortens routine and speeds work. It 
reduces error by reducing writing. It is 
more than a perforation it’s a signal 
spotted through a business, giving prog- 
ress the green light 

On most styles of forms, Moore is pro- 
ducing to capacity—its new, greater 
capacity—supplying industry with DOTTED 
LINE efficiency to help make America 
strong. Headquarters at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Denton, Tex.; Emeryville, Calif 


MOORE 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 
Moore offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri 
bution points in Canada alsc THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS 
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Clearing the plant site for the new $80-million aluminum-smelting 
plant in tiny, rural Rockdale, Texas, population 2,311. To get some 
idea of what a revolution this means (and there are many other 
plants as big in similar areas) consider that Milam County's 1950 
total manufacturing was only $503,000, its bank deposits only 
$13,430,000. What will an $80-million plant do to such a community? 
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Moving and Growing 


By John Garth 


VERY growing company must, 
sooner or later, tackle the prob- 
lem of whether to expand and en- 
large existing plants, or to acquire 
or build plants in other areas. The 
correct answer to this question is 
not easy to ascertain. 

Decentralization brings many 
added problems. It means, to some 
extent at least, a duplicate manage- 
ment group, often at a distant 
point, operating under conditions 
which may be considerably differ- 
ent from those which prevail at 
the home plant. 

Some companies feel that small 
plants are not economically fea- 
sible, .because the management 
overhead is too high for the output. 
A manufacturer of work clothing, 
whose products are sold in every 
state in the union, and who con- 
centrates manufacturing in two 
plants in one city, says that any 
unit with less than 200 sewing 
machines is bound to suffer, either 
from high overhead, if it is 
properly manned with supervisory 
staff personnel, or from _ sub- 
standard quality, if the supervision 
is slighted. 

Yet there are some manufac- 
turers who seem to operate plants 
considerably smaller, and come out 
on the right side of the ledger 
every year. In this connection we 
have a very helpful bit of informa- 
tion from the management of 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

Speaking for Don G. Mitchell, 
president of this fast growing com- 
pany, an official of Sylvania re- 
ports, “At the time of Pearl Harbor, 
there were only six Sylvania plants. 
We opened a number of new plants 
during the war, and learned the 
benefits of small plant operation. 
When hostilities were over, the 
company decided to continue de- 
centralization on a peacetime basis. 
Today we have plants in 22 com- 
munities in 6 states. 

“Sylvania has discovered that 
the essence of decentralization is 
neither the size of the plant, nor 
the number of employees; but is, 
instead, the extensive authority 
vested in each plant manager and 
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the semi-autonomy enjoyed by each 
plant. Probably the chief advantage 
of our policy of decentralization 
has been the extent to which it 
has enabled the company to dis- 
cover and train men of manage- 
ment caliber.” 

Discovering men of management 
caliber is no small achievement, 
and if it takes wide decentralization 
to do it, decentralization may be 
worth while on this score alone 
Certainly, there is scarcely a man- 
agement group in the country today 
which is not searching for young 
personnel possessing potential man- 
agement skill. 

Another company which has in- 
augurated a conservative decentral- 
ization program, reports, “Right 
now we are opening a new plant. 
We had to send men from our home 
plant to man the key jobs in the 
new plant. We need those men 
badly at our home plant. Yet, when 
we brought two of them back to 
the home plant, the branch plant 
promptly began turning out a high 
percentage of ‘seconds.’ 

“We have had to double the 
amount of inspection in the branch 
plant to catch inferior work before 
the product is completely finished 
There is no point in adding more 
operations to a product when one 
of the first few operations is 
faulty. The branch plant is showing 
considerable improvement as our 
training program continues, but we 
have taken a heavy loss in products 
which we cannot sell as first rate 
merchandise.” 

Before a branch plant is planned, 
there must be a carefully worked 
out organization plan for it. Unless 
keymen can be brought in, or hired 
locally, it is necessary to rob the 
older plants of needed men to take 
over key positions in the branch 
plant. It is not always easy to find 
good men locally to man a branch 
plant. Being unfamiliar with com- 
pany policies, they may stumble 
into enough blunders to handicap 
the plant for months to come; o1 
they may not be trained in public 
relations, without which it is easy 
to mar a plant's reputation locally 


so that obtaining the proper types 
of labor is impossible. 

The larger companies’ which 
build new plants usually have 
standing organizations which do 
nothing but plan new plants. They 
know how to study a_ proposed 
plant site from every angle—labor 
supply, transportation, weather 
and climate, raw materials, mar- 
kets to be served, housing, and 
community facilities. 

In a recent case, a small manu- 
facturer was considering a town 
of about 6,000 population for a 
plant to employ approximately 200 
workers. Just a day or two before 
the property was to be purchased 
for the new plant, somebody began 
looking into medical and hospital 
facilities. All the local people con- 
sulted, including the chamber of 
commerce, had assured the man- 
agement of the new plant that 
adequate facilities were available. 

When a careful check was made, 
it was found that the town had a 
20-room hospital, almost contin- 
ually crowded, with a _ constant 
nurse shortage. Only four doctors 
practiced in the community, and 
they were badly overworked. The 
new plant management planned 
on bringing in approximately 75 
new families, most of them young- 
sters with growing, or anticipated, 
families. The remainder of the 
working force was to be recruited 
locally. 

Obviously, here was a stumbling 
block; there seemed to be no hope 
of obtaining additional medical 
facilities in town. But a quick check 
on another town 60 miles distant, 
of approximately the same size, 
revealed that it had a 30-room 
hospital, a well-equipped medical 
center, and 7 medical men. A quick 
change in plant sites was made, and 
a potentially bad blunder averted. 

In another case, a similar small 
town was under consideration. A 
last-minute check revealed that 
transportation, both rail and truck, 
was so inadequate it seemed hope- 
less to build a plant there. A town 
30 miles distant, on two main 


Continued on page 
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The new $300,000 Esquire, Inc., subscription office building at Bouider, Colo., employs 400 people, yet there are no 
parking problems such as those found in crowded cities. The structure is built of native flagstone, concrete, and brick 


Colorado Searches for Industry 


By Walter B. Lovelace 


OLORADO, in spite of its ideal 
C climate and sheltering moun- 
tains, has lagged behind its neigh- 
bors as an area for the location 
of decentralized plants and offices. 

But Colorado, like other Western 
States, has been caught in the net 
of investment capital flowing west- 
ward, and eventually, because of its 
geography and natural resources, 
will become an important industrial 
area. 

Among the companies which 
have moved plants or offices to 
Colorado are: The Nestle Co., Inc., 
and The Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., in Colorado Springs; Triplex 
Corporation of America, in Pueblo; 
The Dow Chemical Company, and 
Time, Inc., in Denver; the Federal 
Bureau of Standards’ radio propa- 
gation lab, and Esquire, Inc., in 
Boulder; Gibson Mfg. Company, in 
Longmont; The Diamond Match 
Co., near Durango; Dalton Lumber 
Company, near Trinidad; Chicago 
Mill and Lumber Co., near Ala- 
mosa; and Ozark-Mahoning Com- 
pany, near Cowdrey. 

In addition, the Bureau of Mines 
has built an oil shale pilot plant 
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in Rifle, which may be the fore- 
runner of a giant new industry for 
the state. There are an estimated 
270 billion barrels of oil in Colo- 
rado’s oil shale deposits. 

Several of the above companies 
obviously moved to Colorado solely 
to exploit the state’s natural re- 
sources, and not to obtain greater 
protection for their plants, or to 
get away from crowded working 
and living conditions. 

On the other hand, the Dow 
Chemical plant, which is being 
built by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, represents the ultimate in 
decentralization. The $45-million 
plant will be tucked away in the 
deep ravines of the Colorado 
foothills. 

There will be only one 2-story 
building. The rest of the buildings 
will be 1-story high, and hidden 
in the ravines 

Several of the structures will be 
built of steel. Others will be built 
of reinforced concrete, and will be 
dispersed over a wide area. As a 
result, a big chunk of the $45 
million will go for building roads, 
a spur railroad line, and utilities. 


The Bureau of Standards’ $3- 
million radio propagation lab, be- 
ing built in Boulder 7 miles north 
of the Dow plant, represents 
several years of planning and work 
on the part of Boulder businessmen 
who, among other things, raised 
enough money to buy a 210-acre 
strip of land and offer it as bait 
to the Bureau of Standards. 

Time, Inc., moved part of its 
circulation offices to Denver be- 
cause of the shortage of office 
space in Chicago. The Denver office 
handles all Fortune subscriptions, 
all bulk subscriptions for Time and 
Life magazines, and subscriptions 
for all of its foreign editions. 

Esquire, Inc., moved its entire 
circulation offices to Boulder to get 
more room and better working 
conditions for its workers. After 
a pilot operation proved successful, 
Esquire built a $300,000 plant; 
moved about a dozen key people 
to Boulder, and hired 400 local 
people to staff the plant. 

The radio propagation lab was 
moved from Washington, D. C., to 
Boulder partly as a decentralization 


(Continued on page 52) 
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les you spreading yourself all over the map? 


You can spread yourself too thin if you try to 
mastermind the operations of every plant, every 
branch office, every department. 


The boys down the line—from foremen to branch 
office managers—can relieve you of a lot of small and 
medium-sized decisions, leave you free for the 

big problems. They can, that is, if they have the facts. 


Reliable, up-to-the-minute facts are always at hand 
on the spot when you let modern, flexible McBee 
Keysort keep your records straight. 


It doesn’t cost much to set-up a Keysort records system 
in each plant or branch. Doesn’t take highly trained 
specialists to operate it, either. Run-of-the-water-cooler 
office help can handle Keysort along with their 
regular duties. 
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Keysort’s adaptability enables you to parcel out 

the paperwork of payrolls, cost accounting, inventory 
and the rest, spares the central office and speeds 
every procedure 


With present personnel, without costly installations, 
McBee Keysort cards and machines provide accurate 
and useful management controls at less cost than any 
other system. When notched, the pre-coded holes along 
the edges of each Keysort card make it easy to collect 
a wealth of data... classify it... summarize it... 


file it... find it... use it... guickly and accurately, 


No wonder McBee sales have multiplied tenfold in a 


few short years 


Ask the trained McBee representative near you 
whether or not McBee can help you. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 
coy COMPANY 


wt |} Nd 

] Sole Manufacturer of Keysort 

The Marginally Punched Card 

> Madison Av New York 17 
Office in ipai cittes 

Tt McB Company, Limited 
Bern dsey Road. Toronto 13 


‘ 
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Big Business for 
Little Customers 


Continued from page 8 


down to the filling and processing 

The credit department (above) is furnished with Steelcase metal desks and units on the first floor. 

chairs. Part of the accounting department is shown in the foreground Typical of the company’s utiliza- 
tion of automatic machinery is the 
Penetro cough drop production 
unit which forms the tablets from 
hunks of medicated candy. The 
tablets are then automatically 
packaged, and the same machine 
automatically wraps the package in 
cellophane. 

Plough’'s sales force consists of 
85 retail salesmen and 12 men who 
service the wholesalers and chains 

The Plough business was origi- 
nally built around the small store 
and while sales today have followed 
the national trend into the mass 
markets and the bigger outlets, 
practically every officer and ex- 
ecutive of the company from 
Mr. Plough on down, is especially 
proud of the company’s ability to 
serve the small dealer and call on 
him regularly. 

Sales plans, advertising, promo- 
tion, the credit policy, and the 
various selling deals which are 
devised from time to time, are 
built to cater to the small merchant 

Pictured above are the sales, advertising, and foreign departments. The desk so often neglected by other com- 
arrangement in the offices is illustrated below, showing center-well desks panies. For example, any Plough 
salesman can sell a $36 order to 

a _— . : any merchant who has opened his 

Pr doors and had a letterhead or busi- 

ness card printed. What’s more, he 

can sell this first order with the 

full knowledge that it will be 

shipped promptly, without being 

delayed for credit reports. It makes 

no difference whether or not this 

new customer is rated by the com- 

mercial agencies. His credit for his 

first order is good at Plough, Inc. 

But that is not all. Each January 
Plough salesmen begin an active 
drive to stock up merchants on 
Mexsana medicated powder. This is 
a hot weather item. The higher 
the mercury rises, the greater the 
sales of Mexsana. So Plough stocks 
the merchant in January, and does 











Your office will 
be efficient, 
economical 
and attractive .—& | my when you select 
the dealer who 
features... 


STEELCASE 


Steelcase office furniture is engineered to 





efficient working space in the mini: 

such as standardized, interchangeable parts, permit convenience and 
flexibility to job requirements which « And, Steelcase 
office furniture is truly beautiful in exclusive modern colors, new metallic 
finishes and matching upholstery and tops. Your local Steelcase dealer, 
trained in efficient office layout, will gladly help you select the Steelcase 


equipment best suited to your particular needs 


V6 y Look for Steelcase in the classified 


section of your telephone directory. 


— = i era 


For new ideas in office planning, write for ‘Tooling Up Your Office’’ Business Equipimtersit 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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not send the bill until September. 
During the year other long-term 
deals may be offered, both to whole- 
salers and retailers. Thus a Plough 
customer can maintain his stock, 
lay in a supply of merchandise 
well in advance of the big selling 
season, and still not have his capital 
tied up. Actually, ma Plough 
deals enable the merchant to sell 
the merchandise before the bill 
comes due. 

What does this credit policy do 
to the company’s collection record? 
Well it certainly doesn't hurt it. 
Credit losses are now about one- 
fourth of 1 per cent, and have 
never been higher than one-half 
of 1 per cent. 

When the Plough salesman calls, 
. ‘ ; he nearly always has some espe- 
being used in the new offices. Roldex files house collection cards, ledger sheets cially interesting deal for the mer- 
chant. Not long ago, the company 
bought 40,000 electric clocks from 
General Electric. These clocks 
carry a St. Joseph Aspirin ad- 
vertisement. They were offered to 
dealers at $20 each, and with each 
deal, the merchant received $20 
worth of Plough products (retail 
value) along with the clock. Which 
means he got his clock free, or 
the merchandise free, whichever 
way he wants to consider it. The 
clock, displayed in the most promi- 
nent spot in the store, virtually 
guarantees the merchant will main- 
tain a full stock of St. Joseph 
Aspirin at all times. He couldn't 
very well advertise it on the hand- 
some clock face and then explain 
to customers he doesn’t have the 
product on sale. 

Another annual Plough deal is 
the big 13-sheet St. Joseph calendar 
and weather chart, which includes 
a page of useful information. Five 
million calendars were printed in 
1951. One big new Miehle, three- 
color automatic offset press carries 
the burden of running these calen- 
dars, together with several Harris 

‘/s . offset one- and two-color presses. 
af a \ : Special collating machines for the 
ins Sax. i a valendars were designed by a 

calen g J 
Plough executive, and built to order 
in Memphis. 

The calendar deal is in keeping 
with the Plough tradition. A mer- 
chant buys 1,000 calendars at 20 
cents each, including a generous 
space for his own name and ad- 
vertisement. With this he gets $200 
worth of Plough products (retail 
value), in addition to the calendars. 

The Plough printing plant is 
the largest and most modern in 
Memphis, and one of the largest 
in the South. Here all set-up car- 
tons, labels (150 million this year), 
display cartons, circulars, package 


Although this is a picture of an old office, the equipment shown here is still 


Tabulating department (above) is in closed room with soundproofed walls 
and ceiling. Aerial view (below) gives some idea of size of the company 











Find out 


now | 
cut record keeping costs 
how to @e@e < release valuable floor space 


protect vital business records 





with 
Burroughs 


Microfilming 


Microfilming is solving a lot of important prob- 





lems for all kinds of businesses. Burroughs offers 
superlative equipment, experienced installation 


: OS 6 Seuss Geate assistance, and fast, efficient film processing. Get 
—<? WMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROF I Ming 


7 . . . 
Bell cHowell || Burroughs | Modern microfilm equipment p ‘ 
MANUFACTURER — __| built by Bell & Howell, and sold the Burroughs man near you or write (on your busi- 


by Burroughs, is the finest obtain- 
able. It reflects Bell & Howell's 
acknowledged leadership in the Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, 
field of precision instruments for 
fine photography. 


the space-saving, money-saving facts today from 





ness letterhead, please) Burroughs 


Michigan. We'll send you a copy of 
the valuable booklet 30 Questions and 
Answers on Burroughs Microfilming.” 
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inserts, price lists, and many 
varieties of advertising and sales 
promotion materials are produced. 
Primary reason for this big invest- 
ment in printing and lithographing 
equipment is the fact that Plough 
simply outgrew the capacity of 
Memphis printers, and was forced 
to install its own production facili- 
ties to maintain the gigantic supply 
of packages, inserts, and other 
materials demanded by the growing 
volume. 

Another reason for the big 
printing division is the saving 
made possible by the use of the 
latest, most modern, automatic 
machinery. At any place you stop 
to watch some machine operation 
in the Plough plant, an executive 
will explain, “When you deal in 
products that retail for a dime, 
you have to watch costs.’ This 
seems to be a sort of basic policy, 
carried almost to the point of 
being a creed or religion through- 
out the entire business. Without it, 
the company probably could not 
have survived, because it must 
sell, process, pack and ship many, 
many very small orders to maintain 
its volume. And it is no secret that 


many companies cannot show a 
profit from orders as small as 
Plough handles profitably, day in 
and day out. To do it, 17 separate 
production lines employ’ every 
automatic machine which _ holds 
any promise of cutting production 
costs, 

Another big saving results from 
the use of a fleet of company-owned 
trucks which deliver merchandise 
to customers, and often come back 
loaded with raw materials or sup- 
plies. For example, the truck which 
hauls Plough products to New 
York, stops on its return journey 
to Memphis and picks up a load 
of cans at Baltimore. The Chicago 
truck returns via Alton, IIl., to 
pick up a load of bottles, thus cre- 
ating a double savings in trans- 
portation costs. 

Abe Plough’'s astute merchandis- 
ing ability was sharpened by the 
knowledge he gained of small mer- 
chants back when he sold Plough’s 
Linament during the day, and 
worked nearly all night in the little 
“factory” putting up the orders he 
had sold during the day. He bought 
the St. Joseph trade-mark, and 
added aspirin to its line because 





Rmembet OMA 
hrrwel SEMINAR 


Three hundred management men from the Middle West attended the meeting 
of the Office Management Association of Chicago recently, where the first 
100 Best Offices citations were awarded by the publisher of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS to representatives of the winning companies. Al Seares, vice presi- 


dent of Remington Rand Inc. 


(center), was the dinner speaker. 


Frank Hurt 


of W. A. Alexander & Company (left) is president of the association, and 
Herbert Vetter of Commonwealth Edison Company (right), one of the award 


winners, 


is vice president and program chairman of the Chicago chapter 


the trade-mark was well-known in 
the states immediately surrounding 
Memphis where his early sales were 
concentrated. St. Joseph Aspirin 
sells for 10 cents, in competition 
with heavily advertised lines of 
aspirin which sell for 5 cents more. 
As soon as fair trade laws were 
enacted, Plough adopted them as 
fast as each state came into the 
fair trade area. Packages of 100 
aspirin tablets are fair traded at 
59 cents minimum by some of the 
well-advertised lines such’ as 
Bayer’s. 

Plough’s minimum fair-trade 
price is 49 cents. St. Joseph 
Aspirin is now the second largest 
selling line in the country, mainly 
due to Abe Plough’s industry. 

Item by item the line has been 
built; each new line, it 
staking off a section of a highly 
competitive field. If anybody 
wanted to pick a tough competitor 
it would be difficult to find one 
better established than Bayer's 
Aspirin. But Plough went into the 
field and profited. The Penetro 
line takes on as its opponent the 
highly successful and widely ad- 
vertised Vick products, while 
Moroline, a petroleum jelly, is 
fighting for its share of the long- 
cultivated and widely advertised 
Vaseline, one of the oldest and 
best-known trade names in the 
world. 

For a long period in Plough’s 
career, sales were concentrated in 
the smaller independent 
But by surrounding the big cities 
with Plough distribution, its lines 
and products were gradually intro- 
duced to the metropolitan markets. 
One product which helped popu- 
larize the line was St. Joseph 
Aspirin for Children, a_ product 
representing years of research 
When a pediatrician is called by 
an anxious mother whose child is 
running a fever, the first thing he 
tells the mother is to give the 
child half, or a third, of an aspirin 
tablet to reduce the fever. The 
mother must break an ordinary 
aspirin tablet and hope that she is 
getting the right amount. Then the 
child may balk at taking it be- 
cause of the taste. Any parent 
knows all about the difficulties 
present in such a situation. St. 
Joseph Aspirin for children comes 
in the right dosage, plus pure 
orange flavor which eliminates 
childish tantrums against ordinary 
aspirin. This one product has been 
used as a springboard to push the 
entire Plough line into the big 
markets of New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Chicago 
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Now! The Compact, Desk-Top OZAMATIC 
GIVES YOU DIRECT COPIES 





AT NEW LOW COST! 





THINK OF THESE SAVINGS 
No Typing! No Writing! 
No Gelatins, No Inks, No Muss! 


At last here is a low-cost, high-quality, 
high-speed copying machine that fits 
your business needs! The new Ozamatic 
desk-top machine reproduces anything 
written, drawn, typed or printed—brings 
you the world’s most versatile copying 
process! 

The new Ozamatic produces clear, 
exact Ozalid copies up to 16” wide, and 
in any desired length... in a wide choice 


Here’s How Ozamatic 
Saves You Money! 


1. Just Feed in Originals 


No rety ir ..no stencils 
P rg : 
ple .no é -Tec dy 
no 1 ates no m ake-rea 


seless 


2. One Speedy No! 
Revolution no messy 


No negatives ---" agen 
inks or chemicals: 


' 
darkroom: 


3. Clean, Dry Exact Copies 


Instantly ; 
freading - - ' 
yon oon a smudge 


5! 
distortion - -- no waiting 
is ; 


.no poor 
or 


of colors...ona variety of papers, cloths and 
metal foils. Ozamatic reproduces from any 
translucent original. For opaque originals, 
a fast, inexpensive intermediary process is 
required. 

Ozamatic delivers the first copy in sec- 
onds—clean, dry and ready to use—and up 
to a thousand copies an hour. All at a cost 
of about 1'2¢ per copy. 

ANYONE CAN OPERATE THE OZAMATIC after 
five minutes instruction! Absolutely clean 
in operation, fully self-contained within 
streamlined, desk-top machine. 

FOR FULL DETAILS on how Ozamatic can boost your 
production and cut paperwork costs, call the Ozalid 


Distributor listed in your local phone book — or use 
the coupon below 


| RUSH f f f 


-—------------- 


Cut Copying Costs... Use 


| 
| 
OZALID | 
| 


Johnson City, N. Y. 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
Ozalid in Canada — Hughes Owens Co. Ltd., Montreal 
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Ozalid ¢ 
Dept. AB-3 
Johnson City, N. Y 


Gentlemen: Send me the full facts about your new 
OZAMATIC Desk-Top Machine 

Name 

Position 

Company 

Street Address 


City 











DERAL 
IS TOPS 


ON COMPLEX 
BUSINESS FORMS 





Including 
\ | / re 
~ SNAP 'N PART = 


/ \ \ 
/ CARBON INTERLEAVED 


‘ 


SETS 


If you need complicated carbon-interleaved forms of any 
size or combination of sizes to speed up distribution of infor- 
mation, cut down clerical errors, reduce your record-keeping 
costs . . . call on Federal! We design and print forms to 
solve your every business problem. 


Federal forms are precision-printed on the fastest, most 
modern machines available. Federal service is prompt. Fed- 
eral prices are attractive. Ask us to quote on your next job. 


Some Federal Specialties: multiple ca: forms... 
carbon - in'cricaved state- 
ments... voucher and pay- 
roll checks . . . forms requir- 
ing spot carbon or die-cut 
carbon...business machine 
forms! 


FEDERAL PRINTERS OF BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 


business Provucrs, me. 90 Goro st. , NEW YORK 38 * CO 7-8850 


Plough has been a steady and 
consistent newspaper advertiser. 
Small space, repeatedly used, has 
built sales area by area as the 
distribution was extended. The 1951 
budget earmarked better than $2 
million for advertising. This, by 
a company whose total sales were 
only $5,525,305 in 1941, just 10 
years ago. By 1944, sales had 
doubled and were at the $10 million 
mark. 

Perhaps the best measure of the 
company’s improved efficiency is 
the number of employees. Accord- 
ing to the 1950 annual report 
company employment and_ sales 
figures were: 

Sale 8s Employe €s 

1943 $ 9,502,534 1,246 

1946 10,325,546 1,069 

1950 16,362,756 898 

There are more than 100,000 
ledger, or customer, account cards, 
including inactive customers; of 
these, 65,000 are independent 
stores; and about 5,000 are chain 
and wholesale active accounts. 
These were formerly kept in verti- 
cal files, and much time was saved 
when these accounts were trans 
ferred to Roldex files. 

A quarterly report shows sales 
by area in each of 233 advertising 
and sales areas. These sales figures 
are compared with advertising 
costs for each area, to see how well 
the advertising is pulling. A 
similar report by counties is main- 
tained to show dollar-volume sales 
by product and by salesmen for 
each county and state. 

Modern Addressograph equip- 
ment handles the addressing; Post- 
age Meter equipment is used in the 
mailing room; and IBM electric 
typewriters are in use by all 
operators whose major time is 
spent typing. Using electric type- 
writers brought a 30 per cent in- 
crease in production. 

Correspondents and executives 
use about 20 Gray Audograph dic- 
tating machines. 

All general office employees are 
provided with new 30- by 60-inch 
steel desks and posture chairs 
(Steelcase, by Metal Office Furni- 
ture Company). Files, chairs, and 
desks are gray. The fixed-bed type- 
writer desk is preferred. 

The private offices and reception 
lobby are unusually colorful. All 
the furniture and decorations for 
the private offices, general office, 
and reception room were furnished 
by Cooper Office Equipment Com- 
pany, Memphis members of the 
Executive Furniture Guild of 
America. 
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HAND-FINISHING—with four hand-rubbed 
coats on top—protects and preserves Jackson 


Desks for many extra years 
ROUNDED CORNERS and exterior 


edges—no bumping or splintering 


Let’s look at Jackson Desks 
from a cost-saving angle HE: >\ 


Want to get added output without adding more help? 

Like to subtract a healthy amount from maintenance costs? HANDSOME “LIFETIME” HARD- 
P ; WARE—all drawer pulls harmonize 

Thousands of executives have discovered that beautifully with individual desk 


design 
Jackson Desks do both 


Work flows faster and smoother across these fine wood 
desks—because each is soundly engineered for its particular 
job. Even the most minor repairs are a rarity—because 
every one is built to outlast your longest estimate. And 
all are as impressive in appearance as they are in 


cost-saving performance. 





Production of Jackson Desks is high . . . but demand 
is even higher. We suggest that you write right now for full 
details. A highly informative booklet, ‘‘Lower Office Costs,” 


is also yours for the asking. 





STICK-PROOF DRAWERS are chemically treated—will not 
shrink or swell. Dovetailed front and back for greater 
strength. File drawers suspended on roller bearings 


JASPER OFFICE FURNITURE CO. 


DEPARTMENT AB-2, + JASPER, INDIANA 
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Scaling new, PEAKS 


Production — the prime factor in 
national sec urity — demands mountains 
of figurework. You scale these 
figurework peaks with new ease — new 
economy — and “printed proof safety” 
when the Remington Rand Printing 


Calculator goes to work 


It's vour “all-purpose figuring 
machine combining short-cut multi- 
plication and automatic division with 
lightning-fast addition and sub- 
traction — features that give you a 
double-duty balanced performance 
that can't be matched. The 10-key 
keyboard and automatic column 
selection make touch operation simple 
to learn — and increase figure 
production. The printed tape is 
“first-time proof” of figure accuracy 
—there’s no need to waste time 


“re-running . 


Send today fo1 complete details 
on the Printing Calculator’s 
“Balanced Performance’—and how 


it can save tor you 


the Remington Rand 
PRINTING CALCULATOR 


Read the Fine 
Print... 


(Continued from page 13 


suspended over the street, sidewalk, 
or alley. In addition, an indemnity 
bond may be required. It is very 
important that the property owner 
or tenant realizes that the bond 
only protects the city, and not the 
property owner. Should the bonding 
company pay any claim to, or on 
behalf of, the city, the surety will 
be entitled to collect the amount 
paid from the property owner. This 
is another case of assumed liability, 
generally not covered under the 
kind of limited policies we have 
been considering. 

Failing to observe the small 
technicality of notifying the insur- 
ance company of an address, cost 
a wholesale business the defense 
of a $25,000 lawsuit. It had 
erected an additional building soon 
after a Manufacturer’s & Contrac- 
tor’s Liability policy had been is- 
sued. Although the premium on 
such a policy is based on payroll 
size and not generally on the size 
or other physical aspects of the 
company’s buildings, the insurance 
company was not compelled to 
cover the new building, since only 
the original building was listed by 
street number on the policy. This 
new building could have _ been 
covered by merely requesting that 
the new street location be added 
(without additional premium) to 
the policy, or by purchasing a 
broader type policy involving an 
extra premium of less than $10. 

The prudent business executive 
will see from these premises acci- 
dent case histories how important 
it is to have adequate knowledge 
of his liabilities and insurance 
coverage. Next month we will con- 
sider an equally important segment 
of liability—-that of products or 
completed operations. 


Business Machines and Supplies Division 
Room 2354, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





Please send Free booklet “Balanced 
Pedestrian Pays Motorist 

The pedestrian, who had sued for 
$25,000 damages to cover leg and face 
cuts suffered when he was struck by a 
car, maintained that the green light was 
in his favor when he crossed the street. 
The motorist, in a counter-suit, requested 
$200 for damage to the hood of his car, 
contending that the go signal was his 
The jury found for the motorist and 
ordered the pedestrian to pay $40 actual 
damages. —North American Fieldman 


Performance” showing how I can save time and 


money with the Printing Calculator 


Name 
Title 


Company 











City 
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Hows the MISSOURI Stony. 


HEART OF AMERICA 


PACKED WITH OPPORTUNITY FOR 
THE INDUSTRIALIST SEEKING 
NEW PLANT LOCATION 


To the forward-looking industrialist seeking answers 
to the plant location problem Missouri offers a 


wide variety of services 


Available to you—are up-to-the-minute listings of industrial 
buildings in Missouri that are ready for immediate occupancy 
Industrialists the country over are finding exactly what they're 


looking for in these Missouri plants, built and ready to move in! 


The New Industrial Brochure and the New Series of Industrial 
Maps... present facts and figures on the Missouri Story in an 
easy-to-understand form facts regarding raw material, labor, 


and power that are essential to your decision 


And for facts on your particular business and the opportunity that 
awaits it in Missouri... there are confidential surveys and special reports 
that can pinpoint markets, location sites, and transportation as they 
apply to your special location problem. Missouri will be glad to initiate 


such reports ...in cooperation with experts from your own staff if you wish 


All—or any one—of these services are available to you TODAY 


FREE INFORMATION 


CONCERNING MISSOURI DIVISION of RESOURCES and DEVELOPMENT 


YOUR BUSINESS... Dept. K-110 Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Industry Spends Billions (Continued from page 21) 


wu 
/ 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


American Cyanamid Company 


Bendix Aviation Corp 


Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company 


Chrysler Corporation 


Celanese Corporation of America 
Caterpillar Tractor Co 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc 


The Dow Chemical Company 


Diamond Alkali 


Fastman Kodak Co 


Ford Motor Company 


Headquarter 


Milwaukee, Wis 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


New York, N. ¥ 


Detroit, Mich 


Detroit, Mich 


Detroit, Mich 


New York, N. ¥ 
Peoria, II} 


Wilmington, Del 


Midland, Mich 


Cleveland, Ohio 


N.Y 


tochester 


Mich 


Dearborn 


Vew Plants 


lerre Haute, Ind 


Chicago, Ill 
Galesburg, Il 
New York, N. ¥ 
Boston, Mass 


Pt. Comfort, Tex 
Badin, N. ¢ 
Massena, N. ¥ 
Bauxite, Ark 
East St. Louis, Ill 
Wenatchee, Wash 
Rockdale, Tex. 


New Kensington, Pa 


Willow Island, W. Va 


Michigan City, Ind 
Danbury, Conn 


Savannah, Gi 


Davenport, lowa 


South Montrose, Pa 


Hamilton, Ohio 
Utica, N 


Strathleven, Scotland 


Paris, France 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Plymouth, Mich 
Detroit, Mich 


Indianapolis, Ind 
J 


Newark, N 
Delaware, Md 


Pampa, Tex 
Joliet, I 
Camden, 5S. ¢ 


Chattanooga, Tenn 
Columbia, Tenn 


Chambers Works, N 


Rapauno Works, N 
Kingston, N. ¢ 
Louisville, Ky 


Martinsburg, W. Va 


Martinsville, Va 
Memphi ’ Tenn 
Newark, N.. 
Delaware, Mad 
Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 
Orange, Tex 
Victoria, Tex 
Seaford, Del 


Freeport, lex 
Midland, Mict 
Painesv 


Longview, 


Ypsilanti, Mich 
Louisville, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Remarks 


Old car barns will serve as temporary shelter during con 
struction of plant to employ between 3,500 and 4,000 
people. Compressors for the Curtiss-Wright J-35 
Sapphire Turbo-jet plane will be produced. 


Long-range expansion and decentralization plan calls 
for more than 500,000 additional square feet of floor 
space for this aggressive manufacturer of radio, tele 
vision apparatus, and household appliances 


One of these developments in Milam County, Texas, 
60 miles south of Waco, calls for expenditure of #80 mil 
lion for a new aluminum smelting plant. It will add 
170 million pounds of aluminum production capacity 
Plant will burn a cheap lignite (coal) of which there are 
millions of tons deposited in central Texas 


rhe plant at Michigan City, Ind., will cost $3 million 
The Savannah plant includes 1,600 acres on the 
Savannah River 4 miles east of the city. Lederle Labora 
tories and Davis & Geck, both subsidiaries, have con 
siderable expansion under way. 


Chrysler is building a 
doubling 


In addition to the new plants, 
large addition to a plant in Trenton, Mich.; 
the size of another plant in Detroit area; enlarging plants 
at Los Angeles and San Leandro, Calif; and has been 
assigned a large plant to produce tank engines. It is 
also building, and will operate, a very large plant in the 
Detroit area for the Navy 


Du Pont had 6,800 people employed by contractors and 
sub-contractors, at work on expansion and decentrali 
zation projects as of August 1, 1951. There were also 
1,400 men at work, in the company headquarters, on 
design, engineering and allied jobs. Payroll on con 
struction projects around %600,000 weekly in 
August. The company is also building plants at several 
points for government projects 


was 


Doan announced recently that his 
for the next 


Leland I 


will spend 100 million a year 


President 
company 


several years on expansion 


Eastman announces that it spent $19,922,120 for plant 
expansion and new facilities during the first 24 weeks of 
1951. In addition to the big 26-building plant at Long 
view, enlargements were made at Kodak Park in 
Rochester and at Tennessee Eastman in Kingsport, Tenn 


(Chart continued on page 40 
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onal Are you smarter than I was? 


Impressions 


(Continued from page 16 


, 

common fare with most of us. Yet 
to hear the tourists scream, you 
would think they ate sirloin for 
breakfast. 

Englishmen have been blessed 
with excellent personal service for 
so long that a stranger like myself 
is baffled when he wants a quick 
shine, the heels: of his shoes 
straightened, or a 2-day laundering 
or dry-cleaning job. It seems to be 
assumed that your wife, or some 
housemaid, shines your shoes, and 
that your laundry is a personal 1 “HERE WERE MY ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE, 
matter. I didn’t look around much, records in ashes. | was out of business. A lot 
but I don’t remember seeing any 
of those quickie places that make 
things easy for a traveler in 
America. 

Fast liners do no laundry, so if 
a man spends a week or so in 
London or Paris, he is likely to 
arrive home with 3-weeks’ soiled 
linen in his bags, and he’s lucky 
if he has a clean shirt when he 
disembarks in New York. 





2 “1D THOUGHT a fireproof 3 “AND 1 DIDN'T realize that 4a"r D poeorrete that to 
iy soppieeee wh Beem | Se ee ee ee ae pe  resdbcps rts 
business methods is not extensive, | (ory iinc sad intensifies a ator. fo Se, silenuind 
but for 12 years I did supply copy fire that starts in an office. mperatures got abo. w could with our 
for a group of house organs put ccores Up i ; 
out by British manufacturers. Once 
you’ve made connection with an 
Englishman, business seems to be 
the last thing he cares to discuss. 
He seems more interested in you, 
than in what you do. He presumes 
you know your job, so “let's talk 
about something interesting.” 


nu’re entrusting 


or met cabinet if taking a danget 


hink wt I ) ol ur accounts 


Better Face the Fact: 43 Out of 100 Businesses 
That Lose Their Records By Fire Never Reopen. 

i day [ night Protect your 
ind the future of ir busine with a modern 





A LABEL RECO he Label is your 


a assuran his safe | , | e independent 
On the Queen Elizabeth I spent = Moster “A” Label Recor ie emai” : 1 be a Fuse. “srg 


much of my time with Mrs. Kath- i in money chest : ati eter (pes 4 preg Ro 
ryn Morton Godfrey, mother of Pinel Protection against fir RSIS ES TA SRA EGE RE 

Arthur, who told me she was 72. 

She is a gay sophisticated lady 

whose son is her image. When she He Mosler Safe Conf Yon 

was in Hollywood she confused the Since 1848 

big shots who asked her why she World's ee — al eae eT ee 

was there by telling them that she at Ft. Knox and the famous ba slts that withstood the Atomic B 

was Arthur's producer. She said the 

best compliment she had heard for 

her distinguished son was the com- ae atneitod tale: 

ment of a woman near her who phone directory for 

said, “I can take him on an empty name of the Mosier i y business depe 

stomach.” It pleased me that I was dealer in your city or NAME POSITION 

able to convert two pounds of mail coupon NOW tie name 

Mrs. Godfrey’s English money into for informative, free 
American cash and later convert bookie 

her check for $10 into two $5 bills. 


ADDRESS 
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Company Headquarters 


Continued 


Ford Motor ¢ ompany 


rhe B. F. Goodrich Con pany Akron, Ohio 


Gulf Oil Corp Pittsburgh, Pa 


General Motors Corporatior Detroit, Mich 


Divistons 


Buick Motor 


Chevrolet Motor 
Oldsmobile 

Pontiac Motor 
\eroproducts 
Deleo-Remy 

Cleveland Diesel Engine 
AC Spark Plug 
Packard Electric 
Frigidaire 

Fisher Body 


Saginaw Steering Gear 


International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp 


International Business 


Machines Corp 
Libbev-Owens-Ford 
New York, N.Y 


Lever Brothers Company 


Phe National Cash Register Dayton, Ohio 


National Gypsum Companys Buffalo. N.Y 


Phe Procter & Gamble Company neinnati, Ohio 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass (« Pittsburgh, Pa 


Columbia Chet 


} liar 
subsidia 


Rockwell Manufacturiu 


Reynolds Metals Cor 





Freeport Sulphur Company New York, N. ¥ 


Industry Spends Billions (Continued from page 38) 


New Plants 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Monroe, Mich 

as City, Mo 


lex 


Memphis, Tent 


Calvert City, Ky 


Port Arthur, Tex 


Chicago; Flint, Micl 


Lansing, Micl 


ighkeepsie, N. ¥ 


Parkersburg, W. Va 
Pagedale, Mi 


Davton, Ohio 


Dundee, Scotland 


Pryor, Okl 


i 


Medicine Lodge, Kans 


Bellefonte, Pa 
Ft. Dodge, Tow 


sacramento, ¢ 


Torrance 
Atlanta, G 
Mt. Verno 
Clarksburg 
Crystal ¢ 
Creighton 
Ford ¢ 
Natriem 
Barbertor 


Bellefontait 
Pupelo, 
Barbertor 

( 


Remarks 


*10 to ¥15-million mining plant at mou 


River 
Cost: 85 million 


Cost: $8 million. Current expansion plans call fo 
penditure of $129,350,000. More than &830 
invested in new plants ind equipment sin 


World War II 


Because of security regulations, it is impossible to, detail 
all of this company’s decentralization and expansior 
plans. Decentralization is an old story here, with the 
company operating plants in nearly 50 communities and 
in 15 states. But here is a partial list of GSMs major 
expansion and decentralization in 1951 
170,000-square-foot addition to  foundr 
transmissions 
Iwo new plants for J65 plane contract 
Paking over government plant at Ton: 
to make Wright 3350 engines 
Expanding to handle ¥45-million 
250,000-square-foot expansion at 
ture airplane propellers 
Adding 650,000 square feet at Andersor 
Adding 200,000 square feet to present plant 
590,000-square-foot addition at Flint 
Adding 40,000 square feet at Warren, Ohio 
10-acre addition at Moraine City, Ohio, to make pro 
pellers 
$56,000-square-foot addition at Grand Blanc, Micl 
120,000-square-foot addition at Grand Rapids, Mict 
New plant addition of 67,000 square feet at Saginaw 


million research laboratory 
*3-million plant additions 
Fertilizer plant 


» ! 
632,000 additional square feet 


New plant for Fiber Glass D 


*5-million plant 
*4.5-million plant 
240,000-square-foot plat t acddit 


*4.5-million plant 
*3.5-million Gypsum board plat 
*1.5-million lime plant 


S500 000 modernization progran 


*1.25-million plant 
*1.25-million plant 
*2-million plant 


<S00.000 pl int 


Multimillior 


s8.5-million plant 


dollar plant 
*11-million plant 


TOO 00) sau 


LOO 000 sau 


Chart continued 
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give you the most 


in comfort! 
styling! value! 


Series 17: ‘‘Finger-Lift 
Jr. Executive Chair, with arm- 
rests, $48.45 ($50.95°*); 
Finger-Lift” General Office 
Chair, without arms, $43.95 
($45.95°*) 


Series 16: ‘‘Finger-Lift 
Secretarial Chairs, with fixed 
back, $29.95 ($31.25*); with 
spring tension back, $31.95 
($33.45*). 


" t | 


Series 20: ‘‘Form-Fit 
Side Chairs, with armrests, 
$29.95 ($31.25*); without 
arms, $23.95 ($25.25*). 


"Prices for Florida, Texas ond |! 
Western States 


December 1951 


Model 17-A Jr. Executive Chair 
diustments + the fe y¥ 


For the sake of appearances for greater worker comfort and 
efficiency ... furnish your offices throughout with all-metal, 
upholstered Cosco Office Chairs. All six smartly styled models 
are of tubular steel construction . . . with all-steel, saddle-shaped 
seat, cushioned with foam rubber latex. Seat and padded backrest 
upholstered in durable, perforated Du Pont ‘‘Fabrilite’’— green, 
brown, maroon, or gray. Finish is baked-on enamel—gray, brown, 
or green 

Series 16 Secretarial Chairs and Series 17 Jr. Executive and 
General Office Chairs have up to six easy adjustments—more than 
any other chair at any price—and feature Cosco’s exclusive 
“Finger-Lift"’ height-adjusting mechanism. All adjustments are 
made without tools. Series 20 ‘‘Form-Fit"’ Side Chairs have new 
contour backrest with ‘‘2-way”’ curve for extra comfort. Compare 
Cosco for comfort, styling, VALUE! Ask for free demonstra 
tion at leading office furniture stores, or write for name of dealer 


HAMILTON MAMUFACTURING CORPORATION » COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Also mokers of fomovs COSCO Household Stools, Choirs ond Utility Tables 
Office 

Iffice 

Chairs 

















Company 
Sun Oil Company 
Spencer Chemical Company 
Standard Oil Company of Cal 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc 


United States Steel Company 


Westinghouse Electric Corp 


Wheeling Steel Corp. 





Headquarters 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburg, Kans 


San Francisco, Cal 


New York, N. ¥ 


New York, N. Y 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


Industry Spends Billions (Continued from Page 40) 


New Plants 
Sarnia, Ont 
Vicksburg, Miss 


El Segundo, Cal 


To spend $190 million in expansion during 1951-1952 


Burlington, Iowa 
Warren, Pa 

Troy, Pa 
Nelsonville, Ohio 
Point Pleasant, W. 
Woburn, Mass 
Bayside, N. Y 
Shawnee, Okla 


Morrisville, Pa 
Port Arthur, Tex 


Hampton, 3S. C. 
Metuchen, N. J. 
Madison, Ind 
Union City, Ind. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa 
Reform, Ala 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Dallas, Tex. 

Hot Springs, Ark 
Columbus, Ohio 
Blairsville, Pa 
Sharon, Pa. 
Bath, N. Y. 


Paris, Tex 


#10-million plant 
#14-million plant 


$10-million plant 


Sylvania is spending nearly $10 million on new plants, 
and another 84 million on replacement of existing 
equipment 


Has spent a total of $1,174 million on property additions 
and replacements since VJ-day. Uncompleted projects 
as of June 30, 1951, will require a total expenditure of 
670 million 


%24-million construction and improvement program. 


Remarks 








Where Industry Is Moving and Growing 


(Continued from page 25) 


highways and with two main rail- 
road lines, was selected. Yet every 
other facility in the first town 
seemed ideal. 

“It is amazing,” says one engi- 
neer who has had charge of 
building a number of small- and 
medium-sized plants, “how little 
the residents of the average com- 
munity know about their town. 
They hem and haw, guess and 
reckon, and never come up with a 
definite answer. We were recently 
attracted to a town which, we were 
told, had a building, well-equipped 
and vacant. Inspection of the build- 
ing revealed it to be poorly situated, 
in hopeless repair, with almost no 
electrical wiring, and no parking 
space. We wouldn’t even use it 
for a raw-materials warehouse.” 

This experience is typical. Only 
in the larger cities, where there 
are organizations with experience 
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and understanding of industrial 
problems, is it possible to obtain 
much accurate information ready- 
made. 

This is one reason why so many 
towns having one successful indus- 
try are likely to obtain a second 
and third shortly after the first 
is proved successful. Many company 
management men have a distinct 
distaste for being the first to open 
a plant in a town which has pre- 
viously had no industry. Yet the 
entire management world seems to 
be seeking new places for plants 
today. 

Figures no longer mean any- 
thing. Of the 2,188 certificates of 
necessity issued by the Federal 
Government to mid-July 1951, there 
were 16 plants which called for an 
expenditure of more than $50 mil- 
lion each. Obviously, there are few 
industries which could, without 


Government orders, plank down 
money like this for plant expansion. 
While, of course, such gigantic 
plant expansion is remaking the 
industrial map of America, we are 
not so much concerned with this, 
as with the plant expansion in the 
$500,000 bracket being undertaken 
for some sound reason other than 
military necessity. 

It is important to know where 
these plants are being built, and 
why. In the following report, we 
will attempt to point out some of 
the reasons industry is concentrat- 
ing in certain areas. 

For this reason, we will not at- 
tempt to report on gigantic Gov- 
ernment plants such as the one 
at Savannah or Paducah. But we 
will try to give a quick picture 
of some of the highlights of ex- 
pansion, area by area. 

As we point out in another sec- 
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tion, expansion and decentraliza- 
tion occur everywhere. But the big 
trend is to the South, Southwest, 
and the Mountain States. 


Alabama 


Starting with Alabama, the big- 
gest plant is the $20-million Hayes 
aircraft plant at the Birmingham 
Municipal Airport, to modify air- 
craft. Employment is expected to 
reach 8,000 when the plant is 
completed. 

The next largest Alabama ven- 
ture reported is a $3-million plant 
for Chicago’s Appleton Electric 
Company at Trussville, Ala., a 
village of about 3,000 population 
on the Southern railroad, 14 miles 
northeast of Birmingham. 

A number of other plants, 
ranging from $2,000,000 down to 
$50,000, are in the planning or 
erection stage. Alabama Power Co. 
is spending $100,000,000 in plant 
expansion, and Tennessee Coal Iron 
& Railroad Co., the South's largest 
steel producer, is increasing ingot 
capacity from 2,850,000 tons to 
3,350,000 tons. Woodward Iron 
Company is adding a new blast fur- 
nace to its plant near Birmingham. 


Georgia 


Ralston Purina Co., Armstrong 
Cork Company, Inland Container 
Corporation, Mead Corporation, 
and the Bateman Company are 
some of the big names that in- 
vested in new plant capacity in 
Georgia. Durkee Famous Foods, 
Bowers Battery and Spark Plug 
Co., Delta Tank Manufacturing 
Company, Warner Robbins Air 
Materiel Base, and the Macon Naval 
Ordnance Plant are others which 
are expanding. 

American Cyanamid Company 
has purchased 1,600 acres just out- 
side of Savannah for a chemical 
plant. The Mead Corporation plant 
near Rome, Ga., will cost $21 mil- 
lion and will employ 650 people. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company is 
erecting a paint-producing plant in 
Atlanta to cost about $1.25 million 
and employ approximately 150 
people when complete. 


Florida 


The bewhiskered joke about 
Florida having only two crops: 
Tourists and citrus, “and we pick 
them both,” is no longer true. 
Though the people of Florida are 
still adept at picking both oranges 
and tourists, they have other crops 
now. Florida is changing rapidly. 
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itd 106 sae news 


to help you select 
the right 
tabulating forms! 





This is an wnusual book. Open it, and right in 

front of you are actual samples of Uarco’s complete 
line of stock forms: ruled and unruled forms, 
facsimile posting forms, government tax report 
forms, imprinted forms. 


. plus custom-designed forms with examples of Uarco 
improved fastening methods and assembly techniques. 


Each sample is an actual tabulating form used by 
a well-known national firm—exactly as printed, 
punched and pre-assembled — with specifications 
and full description of use. 


Uarco offers this unique, thought-provoking book 
to aid you in selecting and designing forms that 
will help you get better tabulating efficiency. 


Mail the coupon for your copy of “Uarco Control 
Punched Forms For Tabulating,” now. There's no 
obligation—simply our way to show you the fullness 
and the quality of the Uarco line of tabulating forms, 


Digs 


eoeesee#ese25uvunn8tree#e#s#seee#e#e 


j Factories: Chicago; Cleveland; 
5 Oakland; Deep River, 
j Connecticut; Watseka, Illinois 
| Sales Representatives in all 

y | principal cities. 
} 


UARCO 


iL ieel te] Fhe t+) 


Business Forms 


UARCO Incorporated 
Room 1621, 141 W. Jackson Blyd 
Chicago 4, Mlinois 


Please send my copy of “UARCO CONTROL PUNCHED FORMS FOR 
TABULATING 











ViGWerrTres 


The boss 
asked us 
first... 


Ovrk Boss is a nice fellow who knows how much some little things 
count in an office. When he was buying new furniture, he called the 
girls in to look over the samples? We were critical all right... that’s 
a woman... but we were practical, too. We chose CRESTLINE. 
Why? Take the CRESTLINE Typewriter Mechanism ... you don’t 
have to lift and strain... the typewriter glides up into position with 
just a touch, and CRESTLINE gives vou loads and loads of well 
organized drawer space, but, and very important to a woman, 
CRESTLINE has a striking style to go with its efliciency. Why not 
hint to your boss to have a look at CRESTLINE? 


ZG 


SECURITY STEEL EQUIPMENT CORP. 


It is winning industry. It is raising 
cattle on a scale that may even- 
tually make Texans jealous. Some 
of its leading and recent industrial 
enterprises are: Chemstrand Cor- 
poration, a company owned equally 
by Monsanto Chemical Co. and 
American Viscose Corporation, 
which announced a_ $50-million 
plant near Pensacola, to produce 
nylon. Du Pont will build the plant 
and license the company to produce 
nylon. The payroll is expected to 
be $7 to $8 million yearly. 

Mengel Company began operat- 
ing a plant earlier this year to 
produce furniture, employing 350 
to 500 people at Pensacola. St. 
Regis Paper Co. in Pensacola is 
spending $14 million to expand its 
present plant. Armstrong Cork 
Company’s insulating board plant 
will be enlarged at a cost of $1 
million. H. B. Fuller Company 
began operations in April, with a 
$9-million expansion program 
under way. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co. has 
begun construction of an §$11- 
million plant at Flagler Beach, 
while International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. is at work on a 
$10-million expansion program at 
its plant in Mulberry. St. Regis 
Paper Company is also at work on 
a new plant and other expansion 
projects to cost $30 million at 
Jacksonville, in addition to the 
plant at Pensacola mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph. 

St. Joe Paper Company at Port 
St. Joe is engaged in a $25-million 
plant-expansion program. 

Like California, Florida is get- 
ting into the apparel and sports- 
wear business. During the current 
year, Serbin, Inc., began operating 
a 200-employee sportswear plant. 
In August, Maryland Sportswear 
opened a plant at Jacksonville with 
300 employees. West Palm Mills, 
garment manufacturer employing 
100 people, began in February at 
West Palm Beach. 

The frozen citrus industry, which 
has been building like mad for 
several years, is revolutionizing the 
citrus industry of Florida. Latest 
plant in this category is the Fos- 
gate Citrus Concentrate Coopera- 
tive’s $1-million plant. 

At Palatka, Hudson Pulp & Paper 
Corp. is expanding to the tune of 
$9 million. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi is not a Southeastern 
State. It’s just about as pure South 
as geographical location can make 
it. For many years, Mississippi 
stood at the bottom of the list on 
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almost all counts. But a revived 
agricultural program, plus an all- 
out effort to obtain industry and 
payrolls, has boosted the State’s 
economy beyond the wildest dreams 
of some of its most progressive 
people. 

Much of Mississippi’s new indus- 
try is relatively small. Many textile 
and garment makers rushed South 
when the State announced a plan 
to permit towns and cities to vote 
bond issues to build plants. Jack- 
son, its most progressive city, en- 
joyed a mild boom for several 
years; even sleepy Natchez ob- 
tained a tire factory and other 
industries. Here are some of the 
later developments: 

Greenville—Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Co. plant is scheduled 
to cost $8 million and employ 800 
people. Brandon, a village 17 miles 
east of Jackson, will get a $4- 
million mill of the Marquette 
Cement Mfg. Co. Spencer Chemical 
Company is constructing a $14- 
million anhydrous-ammonia plant 
adjacent to the southern edge of 
Vicksburg. At Meridian, Textron, 
Inc., plans a $6.5-million cotton- 
twill mill. At West Point, The 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. plans a boiler 
plant to cost $2.5 million. 

Certificates of necessity have 
been issued to International Paper 
Co. at Natchez for two projects: 
First, a pulp-bleaching process to 
cost $20,937,658; second, a pulp- 
dissolving and bleaching process to 
cost $20,034,300. The company is 
doubling its new plant at Natchez. 


Louisiana 


Off-shore drilling brought an oil 
boom to the area across the river 
from New Orleans, and to other 
Louisiana areas. Big refineries at 
Baton Rouge, and new develop- 
ments in paper and pulp, have 
worked together to increase Louisi- 
ana’s industrial importance. Some 
recent projects are: 

New Orleans—Chrysler Corpora- 
tion leased a plant on which it will 
spend $5 million to produce tank 
engines. Also, International Har- 
vester Company is erecting a baling 
twine plant to cost $4 million. 
Chalmette—Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp.’s new $145-million 
aluminum pig plant is said to be the 
world’s largest. Jefferson Parish 
Delta Match Corporation has plans 
for a match-stick plant to cost $2.6 
million. Bel Chasse—Red Star 
Yeast and Products Co. plans a dry 
yeast processing plant to cost $1.8 
million, which will make yeast 
from molasses. 
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BUSINESS FORMS SYSTEMS THAT DO MORE 


Weighers here originate a Time and Production Ticket 
the minute an order-operation is completed in an Ohio 
steel plant. The new 6-part form permits distribution of 
vital data to start immediately. 

Change from the former process of writing records 
which bottlenecked of 


$15,000-yearly saving on forms and clerical labor besides. 


the flow information—means a 
The whole procedure is simplified. 

his illustrates how Standard Register Representatives 
scientifically apply labor-saving business forms to cus- 
tomers’ particular needs. They know how to break down 


the problem into a system's A, B, ¢ 

A. Develop the best procedure 

B. Simplify the writing process 

€. Design the most efficient form 
Paperwork Simplification, our magazine for customers, 
We'll send you recent issues, 
612 Camp- 


tells more about such service. 
The Standard Register Company, 
Ohio 


on request. 
bell St., Dayton 1, 
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PLATEN 


AUTOMATIC LINE 
FINDER 


Advances form into 
new writing position 
in one motion 


DUAL FEED 
Registers 2 different 
forms for | continu 


ous typing operation 
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BURSTER-IMPRINTERS 


Sign, dote, number, 
trim, teor off, stock 


Kont Ship forms 


FORM-FLOW 
REGISTERS 
Better records 
by hand 
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UNIT ZIPSET FORMS 
Carbon interleoved 
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The Dartnell Sales Manager’s Handbook 


Forty-eight sections—1,150 pages—covering every detail of | 


operating a sales department. It will provide the answers to 
your questions on sales 

policy and sales super- 

vision. Price $10.00, 

plus postage. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 
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war... FLEAIFOWVE 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS 


You can get coordinated action and immediate results in your 
business or plant operations with FLEXIFONE. Correlate instruc- 
tions to all departments... get action instantly. 

Executive Messenger Boys cost money! Time saved is profit... 


DUKANE Corp., Dept. AB-121, St. Charles, Ill. 
Without cost or obligation, please send further infor- 
mation on 
] FLEXIFONE Intercom Systems 
DUKANE SOUND SYSTEMS 
Name 
Address 
BOOKLET IN COLOR {ia err 


DAS OPERADIO 


— — 


New Orleans Public Service Com- 
pany and Louisiana Power and 
Light Company are spending about 
$17 million in plant expansion. At 
New Orleans, the Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. erected a 5-story $1.5- 
million office building. The Texas 
Company completed a 16-story $3- 
million office building, and the Pan- 
American Life Insurance Company 
is about to occupy a_ 6-story, 
$2-million office building. 

Many other smaller projects are 
in the process of being completed 
in New Orleans. Other Louisiana 
projects of considerable size are: 
Southern Alkali Corporation, Lake 
Charles, $10,080,000; Continental 
Oil Company, Lake Charles, 
$23,820,000; Ethyl Corporation, 
Baton Rouge, $4,041,000; Aro- 
matics Refining Company, Baton 
Rouge, $11,930,000; Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corp., Bogalusa, $6,975,000. 

The cost of three carbon black 
plants to be located at Westlake, 
Bayou Sale, and Lake Charles, will 
total more than $7 million. These 
plants, as well as those in the fore- 
going paragraph, are based on cer- 
tificates of necessity, which gives 
no guarantee that the plants will 
be erected. 

Other projects for the Pelican 
State include such enterprises as 
American-Petro Chemical Com- 
pany, a joint venture by Firestone 
and Cities Service, to produce 
plastics, synthetic chemicals, and 
synthetic rubber. Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp. is expanding its 
alumina-reduction plant at Baton 
Rouge at a cost of $14 million 
Atlas Process Company has begun 
a $3.3-million expansion of its 
benzine facilities at Shreveport. 


Texas 


Texas is rapidly being industrial- 
ized, yet it clings joyously to its 
cow-country traditions. It is not 
uncommon to see men in cowboy 
boots, tight pants, and big hats 
coming out of big industrial plants. 
Cowboy clothing is common every- 
where. In a bank in Luling, Texas, 
the president, General Miller Ains- 
worth, wears a gambler’s striped 
ranch suit, and cusses General Mark 
Clark for getting all those Luling 
boys killed in a hopeless assault 
up a river bank in Italy. Texans 
may work in factories and like it, 
but every Texan is either a cattle- 
man or soldier at heart. Men rush 
home from their industrial jobs to 
feed a few cows they are raising 
on the side. But do not let the 
cattle, oil, football, and deer- 
hunting talk fool you. Texans are 
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taking to industrialization like bees 
to blossoms. 

Aluminum Co. of America, hav- 
ing just completed the big plant at 
Port Lavaca, now has contractors 
working overtime clearing a site 
for an $80-million plant at Rock- 
dale, Texas. Here is an endless 
supply of lignite, a cheap fuel used 
by Texas Power and Light Com- 
pany to produce electricity for the 
aluminum-ore-smelting furnaces. 

Du Pont is completing two new 
plants in Texas: One at Orange, 
and the other near Victoria. The 
cost of the Orange plant will run 
about $10 million. 

Eastman Kodak Co. is at work 
on a big plant costing millions near 
Longview, Texas. Just north of 
Longview is the Lone Star Steel 
Company project, costing $72 mil- 
lion. While all of Texas is under- 
going industrial development un- 
dreamed of only a few years 
ago, the Houston-Beaumont-Corpus 
Christi areas are being developed 
industrially by some of the coun- 
try’s biggest corporations. 

Still in the process of, or recently 
under, construction are the follow- 
ing projects in the Houston area: 


Millions 


Sheffield Steel Corp. $22 
Ethyl Corp. 45 
Shell Chemical Corp. 12 
O. A. Smith Corp. 
Cameron Iron Works 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Schlumberger Corp. 
Hughes Tool Co. 
Ten-Tex Alloy & 

Chemical Corp. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


There are other projects under 
way, some costing as much as $1 
million, but it is scarcely good form 
to publish anything about Houston 
costing a mere million or less. 

High on the list is Corpus Christi, 
with two plants in the multimillion- 
dollar category: The Reynolds 
Metals plant, to cost $80 million; 
and the Taylor Refinery, to cost 
$5 million. 

Dallas lacks many of Houston’s 
advantages, but no one in Dallas 
will take off his hat to any other 
town. It’s growing, but in a differ- 
ent way. Some recent Dallas de- 
velopments are: 

Ford Motor Company’s $1-million 
service parts depot. Simmons Com- 
pany’s $1.5-million plant. 

Johnson & Johnson, which leased 
the former plant of Texas Textile 
Mills, is remodeling 150,000 square 
feet of space for the manufacture 
of surgical dressings, bandages, and 
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J. W. ALSDORF, presi 
MASTER 1s a thought 


evy-making 


More than a dictating machine— 
your memory for ideas! 


Gone are the days when flash ideas got 


away before you could remember them! 
Now, your memory is no farther away 
than your TIME-MASTER! 

For here is the thought trap that goes 
*way heyond merely speeding up corre 
It’s a handy, finge 


to do all your dictating-recording 


spondence. rtip way 


from memos to musings! 


Memobelt does it—only T-M has it! 
Heart and soul of TIME-MASTER is the 
unique Memobelt. A tiny, flexible plasti: 
record that catches every idea. every 
thought, and remembers it for 

rately. Its the recording medium that 
changed the entire concept of dictating 


machines. 


Every word, even SaepENeS, is re 
corded and played back by Memobelt with 
clarity! Each Memobelt holds 15 minutes’ 


continuous dictation! Yet, they're post- 


card size so inexpensive you use ‘em 


once and mail, file or discard! 


Versatility! Efficiency! That's what 
Vemobelt has made possible in TIMI 
MASTER. That's why TIME-MASTER is the 
world’s most successful dictating ma- 
chine. It’s light, compact, completely 
portable a time-saver, cost-saver on 
the road as well as in the office. 

Thousands of busy executives 
agree cag TIME-MASTER is indispensa- 
ble. Learn how to use it in 60 seconds 
Master it in 10 minutes. Chances are it 
ean help streamline your office operation! 
A call, or the coupon will get you aspeedy, 


free demonstration! 


Send for your free 
copy of “Time Itself." 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation. 


DICTAPHONE : 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


Dictaphone offices, agents, 
and service the world over. 


DictapHone Conp., Dept. J-121 
420 Lexington Ave 7 


Please send me 
Your Name 
Company 
Street Address 


City & Zone_ 














Civic minded business men in Fresno, 
California, invested $330,000 in a 
non-profit industrial site foundation 

These made-to-order sites, with 
all facilities, are now ready for your 
plant... for re-sale on a net cost 
basis 


CENTER OF CALIFORNIA 


Ideally located in the center of the 
nation’s fastest growing State and 
richest Valley. Equi-distant to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. Main-line 
rail, truck, and air transportation. 


YEAR ‘ROUND OPERATION 


Nearly perfect year ‘round climate... 
averages 75 degrees moximum, 50 
degrees minimum. Winter days aver- 
oge 60 degrees. Summertime brings 
hot, though dry days — cool nights — 
sunshine 80% of the time. 


AMPLE LABOR SUPPLY 


National concerns, with Fresno plants, 


report highest production records (per 
man hour) for their Fresno operations. 


LOTS OF GOOD LIVING 


Wonderful homes, schools, churches, 
recreational facilities. 2 hours distant 
to 3 national parks. 3 hours to Pacific 
Ocean. Play golf in January. 


FRESNO INDUSTRIAL SITE 
DEVELOPMENT FOUNDATION 
P.O. BOX 1469 

FRESNO 

CALIFORNIA 


write for 
this 
FREE l 


BROCHURE ~ 


related products. Hotel Adolphus’ 
500-room addition is part of a 
$6.5-million expansion program. 
The Statler Hotel site has been 
cleared for a 700-room, $10-million 
hotel. Other building projects in- 
clude the 40-story Republic Bank 
Building, costing $17.5 million; 17- 
story Corrigan Tower, to cost $5 
million; and the Fidelity Union Life 
Insurance Company home office 
build: cost $5 million. 

Coll Radio Company an- 
nounced .  million-dollar-branch 
plant for Dallas. National Con- 
tainer Corporation of Texas has 
purchased 17 acres for a $100,000 
branch plant, one of 11 plants in 
8 states. The Square D Co. is 
building a $300,000 branch plant, 
and the Gibraltar Life Insurance 
Company is excavating for a new 
11-story, home-office building. The 
Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Company 
will erect a $2-million building on 
a 40-acre site. Both Nieman-Marcus 
and A. Harris & Co., well-known 
retailers, are expanding and have 
started new construction. 

Aircraft manufacture has become 
an important industry in Ft. Worth. 
This city is also a great packing 
center and leads in the manufacture 
of work clothing. At San Antonio, 
the Government continues to pour 
money into Army and Air Force 
installations. Though San Antonio 
is one of the fastest growing cities 
in the country, it is not an impor- 
tant industrial or manufacturing 
center. Without the Army and Air 
Force, San Antonio would be just 
a big retail and wholesale town. 

There are many other projects 
under way in Texas, much too 
numerous to mention here. How- 
ever, each of them is an important 
factor in the changing economy of 
the State, which may, in time, be- 
come the best balanced, most stable 
economic area in the country. 


Tennessee 


At Memphis the Federal, city, 
and county governments are con- 
structing a new, flood-safe, indus- 
trial area, to be served by rail, 
truck, and low-cost water transpor- 
tation. This new harbor and indus- 
trial area is being constructed along 
the Tennessee Chute, a by-pass of 
the Mississippi River. Besides pro- 
viding an additional harbor front 
about 4 miles long, the new area 
will extend for about 3 miles along 
the levied area below Nonconnah 
Creek. At present, 180 acres are 
ready for building new industries. 
Eventually, 960 acres will be avail- 
able for plants 


Other Memphis projects are: 
Two plants by Du Pont—one to 
manufacture hydrogen peroxide; 
the other, sodium cyanide. The 
buildings will be located on a 250- 
acre site north of Memphis. The 
former will cost $7.5 million. No 
figures on the latter. 

Ford Motor Company is just 
completing a new parts depot. 
Chromium Mining and Smelting 
Co. will soon begin work on a 
$100-million plant. Borg-Warner 
Corp. is erecting a $3-million plant 
addition; Quaker Oats, a $2-million 
addition; International Harvester 
Company, a $3-million addition. 
Delta Refining is spending $1.8 
million on a new catalytic-cracking 
plant. Kimberly-Clark Corp. re- 
cently completed a $3-million ex- 
pansion project. Memphis General 
Depot, which stores Army equip- 
ment, has an $11,705,000 expansion 
program on the boards; and the 
Memphis Naval Air Station plans 
expansion moves to cost $64 mil- 
lion. Chicago Metal Hose Corpo- 
ration, Purex Corporation, Ltd., 
Phillips Forge Company, Cleveland 
Container Company, and Winter & 
Co., Inc., are a few of the other 
firms with announced plans for 
expansion or building. 

The Quaker Oats Co. is at work 
on a $17-million cereal- and feed- 
manufacturing plant in Chatta- 
nooga. The 3-year program antici- 
pates three units to be constructed. 
Wheeland Company’s gun plant is 
expected to cost $15 million. The 
Cutter Laboratories, in Chatta- 
nooga, a branch of the Berkeley, 
Calif., plant, will eventually cost 
nearly $1 million and, when in full 
operation, will employ some 600 
workers. 

Tennessee Steel Corporation has 
announced a new $10-million steel 
mill at Oneida, 65 miles from Knox- 
ville. Electro Manganese Corpora- 
tion is adding plant capacity 
estimated at $2.5 million Knox- 
ville. 


Virginia 


Many small enterprises, and a 
few large ones, are expanding in 
Virginia. Here are a few of the 
larger, most recent projects: Bris- 
tol—Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company is expanding its new 
plant at a cost of $2 million. Its 
Bristol plant was built several years 
ago to supplement production at 
Monroe’s home ‘plant in Orange, 
N. J. At Cloverdale, the Lone Star 
Cement Corporation of New York 
is building a $6-million plant. Dan 
tiver Cotton Mills, already employ- 
ing 12,500 people at Danville, is 
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putting $4 million into a fabric- 
finishing plant, and $3.5 million in 
a general plant expansion program. 

Swift & Company is spending 
$10 million on a branch processing 
house and wholesale market at 
Norfolk, and almost another mil- 
lion at Roanoke for a_ packing 
plant. Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., 
Inc., is building a $1.5 million 
tobacco-stemming plant at Rich- 
mond. About 20 other construction 
projects are under way in Rich- 
mond, such as the Southern Biscuit 
Company's $450,000 plant, and Old 
Dominion Box Company's $300,000 
factory. 

Fast-growing Burlington Mills 
is erecting a one-story addition to 
its Cameo hosiery mills at Salem, 
as part of its $40-million expansion 
program. At Saltville, Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. is adding a new 
chlorine plant expected to cost $6 
million. 


California 


As everyone knows, California 
has had about 15 years of amazing 
industrial development. Some of it 
is the result of increased business 
activities during the war, and still 
more of it is due to hostilities in 
Korea. But a vast amount of Cali- 
fornia’s industrial expansion is the 
result of the area growth in popu- 
lation, the annihilation of distance 
by air travel, and speedier freight 
and passenger transportation. 

A Texas hardware wholesaler 
reports that a large amount of 
brass, copper, and aluminum goods 
are now purchased from California 
manufacturers, which have re- 
placed New England, and other 
Eastern, suppliers. 

Were it not for its labor short- 
ages, California’s industries would 
be growing even faster than they 
are today. Despite fantastic hous- 
ing activity, homes are still scarce 
in some areas. Do not mistake 
California’s industrial growth for 
just a war-born development. Many 
plants, mushroomed into existence 
to serve the gigantic aircraft in- 
dustry, were expected to disappear 
at the war’s end. Instead of dis- 
appearing, a surprising number of 
them switched to peacetime proj- 
ects and were successful. Now some 
of them are back in the war effort. 
But California’s industry, plus its 
heavy population increases, as well 
as that of other states it serves, 
presages even greater growth. 

In Alameda County, across the 
bay from San Francisco, some 
recent projects are: Chrysler Cor- 
poration, a $5-million body-building 
plant; Crown-Willamette Paper 
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Discover new uses for your 
photocopy machine 


if your contact photocopy machine is seeing only 
limited service now, you're probably not getting full 
value on your investment. Also, your paper-work 
costs may be unnecessarily high. 
That’s why you should 
double-check the rou- 
tines of all depart- 
ments. If you see 
clerks, typists, ac- 
countants transcrib- 
ing records... and 
proofreading 
~ them—remember 
this: your photocopy 
machine can deliver a photo- 
graphically accurate copy of anything typed, drawn, 
written, or printed. And, in 9 out of 10 cases, it will 
do this at a fraction of the transcribing cost. 


For the best photocopies use 
Kodagraph Contact Paper 


This low-cost paper is made by Kodak 
for use in all types of contact photo- 
copy machines. It reproduces all 
documents in dense photographic 
blacks, clean whites . . . with new 
sparkle and legibility. And it’s 

easier, more econom al to use no 
more split-sec ond timing or trial 
and-error testing. Order it... 


and see for yourself. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
y . Industrial Photographic Division 
free booklet ww Rochester 4, N. Y. 
L Ai 
Gentlemen: Please send me a cx py of “Modern Drawing and Document Re pro- 


Mail coupon for 


duction”... your new, free booklet giving full details on Kodagr iph Contact Paper 


Name —___ 


Department __ Ts 


Company 


Street __ 


iceeenerecooeeaenen _ Koda 


State__ = _ 
TRADE -maee 











TO THE BUYER OF LETTERHEADS 


If you will mail us a copy of your present letterhead, we will 
send you: 


7. A firm quotation on your next supply of letterheads. 
2. A portfolio of samples from our “Library of Famous 


Letterheads”. 


3 “Before-and-After” examples of modern letterhead 
* design. 


There is no charge for this material and no obligation. 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
4303 Diversey Ave. Dept. 312 Chicago 39, Ill. 


Cheer up, Littl Man... 


...COUNTING CAN BE FUN!!! 


Everything has a beginning and there’s bound to be a mistake or 
two while learning—but cheer up, Sonny Boy, even big men some- 
times make mistakes. 


Today, for instance, many folks still use old-fashioned and cumber- 
some methods to assemble the figure facts for ORDER TABULATIONS, 
INVENTORY CONTROL, PRODUCT SALES ANALYSES, FOOD PORTION 
COUNTING, PAYROLL DENOMINATING—and you'd be surprised to 
see how many mistakes they make! 


Now, however, it’s possible to do these same jobs, and many others, 
faster, easier and more accurately by using the newly designed, 
easy-to-operate DENOMINATOR. 


Made up in machines from one to 180 units to meet specific re- 
quirements, the DENOMINATOR counts, tabulates and records with 
accuracy! For detailed information, write Dept. 2-AB 


THE Denominator Company, INC. 


261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y 


Manufacturers of Tabulating Machines for over 35 years 


Company, a $3-million paper-con- 
verting plant; General Paint Cor- 
poration; a $1 million plant to 
supplement products of San Fran- 
cisco plants; Pioneer-Flintkote 
Company, a _ $2.6-million paper- 
board plant; U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Company, a $3 million plant to 
produce cast iron pipe. 

At San Jose, in the beautiful 
prune and apricot country, Ferry- 
Morse Seed Co. is investing $2.5 
million in an ultramodern building. 
New Sutherland Paper Company 
plant, $1 million. Milwaukee Lace 
Paper Company, a $250,000 plant. 
Vibradamp Corporation purchased 
a building and will spend a total 
of $1 million. Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation has set up 
an Ordnance Division to _ build 
tanks. Retooling alone will run $42 
million, with $3 million allotted for 
buildings. Keasby & Mattison Com- 
pany announced plans for a $2.5- 
million plant. 

Procter & Gamble’s Sacramento 
plant is scheduled to cost several 
million dollars. Continental Can 
Co. is expanding at Pittsburg, and 
American Smelting and Refining 
is erecting a $2.5 million plant in 
Contra Costa County. 

New industries have been com- 
ing to Los Angeles County at the 
rate of 7 to 12 a month during 
1951. Present plants are expanding 
at an even more rapid rate. From 
25 to 50 expansion plans are an- 
nounced each month 


Ohio 


Long a mainstay of American 
industry, Ohio continues to win 
new companies and to watch its 
old ones expand. Ohio’s list of ex- 
pansion, decentralization, and new 
construction projects is one of the 
longest. Yet Ohio already has so 
many giant industries that its in- 
dustrial growth today scarcely 
makes news. But it is important 
nonetheless. Some of the larger 
projects in the Buckeye State are: 

General Electric Co., Lockland— 
$25-million jet-engine-parts expan- 
sion program. Detroit Steel Corpo- 
ration, Portsmouth—$47.7-million 
expansion program. National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton—new plant 
for defense work to cost $5 million. 
Cadillac Division of General Mo- 
tors Corporation, Cleveland—20- 
year expansion program which will 
ultimately employ 7,500 people. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Columbus—$20-million jet-engine 
plant. The Mead Corporation, Chil- 
licothe---wood-pulp plant expansion 
costing $4.9 million. Southern 
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Alkali Company, Barberton—$5- 
million program. National Lead 
Company, Hamilton-Cincinnati 
new uranium-ore-processing plant 
to cost $39 million. Chase Brass 
and Copper Co., Incorporated, 
Euclid—planning an $18-million 
expansion of two plants. The Gen- 
eral Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 

-planning to expand plant; $1 
million already spent on improve- 
ments. National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co., Cleveland—plant ex- 
pansion of $6.3 million. Ford Motor 
Company, Cleveland—new plant to 
employ 5,000 men. Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze Company, Cleve- 
land—-new plant costs $2 million. 
Solvay Process Division of Allied ry 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, Iron- * “DOODLES in the Air’ 
ton—two expansion projects at * ors enahierwed WASTE iD. 
Hopewell, Va., and South Point, TIONS extra manipulation 
Ohio, to cost $25 million. General of hands onl equipment. n- 
Motors Corporation, Cleveland Die- visible red tape that snarls 
sel Division—new $2-million build- production end leaves © wall 
ing adjacent to present plant in of errors, annoyance and fe- 
Brooklyn. Jack & Heintz Precision tigue ‘ 
Industries, Inc., Cleveland—to add 
1,000 employees to double produc- 
tion of airplane parts. New tool 
investment, and re-equipment of old 
plants, to cost $3 million. 

Vast Government projects are Wasteful! Unheard of! 
under way at many points in Ohio, 
and there seems to be no end to 
coe le Gan a Gee ceed No “doodling” among sky-writers—that’s 
worry about is where to get addi- 
tional labor. noticed immediately 





for sure! The slightest deviation would be 


. . However, wasteful “doodles in the air” in 
Missouri ; 
record-keeping are unavoidable with poorly 

By the end of 1951, new plant designed or outmoded business forms. Our 
locations in Missouri will have 
totaled close to 50, and the area of 
greatest activity is in and around otherwise invisible waste motions 
St. Louis. Here are some of the show how they can be eliminated by our “Planned 
biggest developments: 

A new $30-million plant in Clay 
County being built by Ford Motor for you... to gain better control, save your time, 
Company. 

A $4-million plant at Springfield 
built by the Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 
of New York. ‘ ska MAIL COUPON TODAY for AMERICAN LITHOFOLD CORP, 

Building at Kahoka which is to FREE COPY of “TIME AND 500 Bittner Street + St. Lowis 15, Missouri 
be occupied by Moore Business MOTION STUDY IN LIGHTS’ Sranches: New York, Chicege, Detroit, Weshingten, 
Forms, Inc., and after the first year Raleigh, N. C., and other principal cities 

ge ‘ 
of operations, 32,000 feet are ex Without obligation, SEND ME the new illustrated brochure 
pected to be in use. TIME AND MOTION STUDY, showing how we can eliminate 

St. Louis plant of 60,000 square a save important time, work and money with 

P - H TRIP “PLANN U F 
feet, occupied by Asbestone Corpo- nes LADOED BUSINESS FORMS 
ration, which has its main offices : we a 
in New Orleans. geet 

New building at Joplin’ by : ADDRESS 
Vickers, Inc., Detroit, which will 
represent a total investment of ; CITY ZONE STATE 
$3 million. f 

Separation plant to be con- 
structed by National Lead Company 
at an estimated cost of $5 million. 


scientific tracer light studies reveal these 


3usiness Forms.”’ Let us plan improved forms 


increase your production and your profits. 


SIGNATURE 


Copyright 1951, American Lithofold Corp 
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strial Destination 


Indu 
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AG Colorado occupies a key 
position in the new equation 
of industrial production. For 

know where” has been add- 
ed to the “know how” that 
has sustained American busi- 
ness. Both for competitive 
advantage and for security in 
this atomic age, Colorado is 
the answer for the “where” in 
your future plans...a destina- 
tion profitable from every 
standpoint. 

Linking the East and 
West—accessible to domestic 
and foreign markets—Colo- 
rado offers higher produc- 
tivity, excellent distribution, 
ideal living and recreation, 
abundant power and re- 
sources. For expansion or new 
plant location, carefully con- 
sider Colorado...the indus- 
trial “Know Where” state. 


Write for “INDUSTRIAL COLORADO” 
.--@ factual study of Colorado’s 
Industrial development possibilities. 


Address your inquiry to: 
Executive Director 
Colorado Department 
of Development 
722 Capitol Building 


Denver 2, Colorado 


COLORADO CLIMATE 
THE MAGIC INGREDIENT 
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Colorado Searches for Industry 


Continued from page 26 


measure, and partly because the 
altitude and the weather are more 
suitable for radio research. 

Triplex Corporation of America, 
the world’s largest manufacturer 
of automotive pistons, moved its 
entire operation to Pueblo from 
Chicago to get more room and to 
find a more stable labor force. 

Diamond Match and the lumber 
companies have come to Colorado 
to tap its gigantic lumber supply, 
which is estimated at about 15,- 
561,000 acres of timber. 

The Ozark-Mahoning Company 
of Rosiclare, Ill., is in Colorado to 
mine fluorspar, which is used in 
the production of aluminum. 

Most of the companies which 
have come to Colorado are glad 
they made the move, but all have 
had some difficulties. 

Esquire, Inc.’s, subscription of- 
fice has been plagued with pro- 
duction problems. Joe Ross, plant 
superintendent, says that until 
recently, turnover was extremely 
high and employee production was 
far below that of the old Chicago 
office. 

By improved selection methods, 
Mr. Ross has been able to stabilize 
employment and bring productivity 
up close to the Chicago level. 

The fact remains that only two 
Colorado communities— Denver and 
Pueblo—have any sort of industrial 
tradition. So new companies in the 
other communities have to plan on 
intensive training and_ selection 
programs, and must be willing to 
bide their time while they mold 
a working force made up of em- 
ployees who like production-line 
methods, and who don't object to 
working under pressure. 

Frank Lamb, president of Trip- 
lex, in Pueblo, has trained 400 
production employees since 1948, 
and is very well satisfied with the 
results. He expects his new plant 
to surpass the productivity of his 
old Chicago plant, and feels that 
the climate and Pueblo’s stable 
labor force have much to do with 
his company’s success in relocating. 

Pueblo is the home of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Corp., one of 
the largest companies in the state. 
More than 10,000 employees work 
in CF&I’s Pueblo plant, and hun- 
dreds more are employed in the 
company’s mines and in its smallet 
plants. 


The Gates Rubber Company 
one of the other industrial giants 
in the state—and CF&I have ex- 
panded tremendously during the 
last few years. At this time CF&I 
is building a new $30-million tube 
mill, and Gates is finishing up a 
multimillion-dollar building pro- 
gram which includes new ware 
houses, a new production plant, 
and a large research building. 

Gates, employing 7,200 people, is 
the world’s largest manufacturer 
of V-belts. In addition, it makes 
industrial and commercial hose 
tires, and mechanical rubber goods 

Although Colorado has an esti- 
mated total labor force of 500,000, 
it is short of skilled, and semi- 
skilled, industrial workers. Unless 
a new industry can afford to pay 
unusually high wages to lure skilled 
workers away from their jobs, it 
must import, or train, most of its 
labor force. 

Most economists feel that this 
shortage is only temporary, and 
will disappear as more industry 
moves in and attracts skilled labor 
from other parts of the country. 

The last census shows Colorado 
has a total population of 1,325,089. 
This is a 17.6 per cent increase 
over the 1940 count. Most of the 
population, however, is 
trated along the eastern foothills 
of the Rockies and in Denver, 
which has a population of 412,856; 
El Paso County (Colorado Springs), 
74,265; and Pueblo County, 89,592. 

It should be pointed out that 
Colorado—once the nation’s lead- 
ing mining state—is now an 
agrarian state, with over half of 
its population engaged in agricul- 
ture. This is why there are only 
a few big cities in the state, and 
why the state has no large pool 
of industrial workers. 

One of the most promising areas 
for future development in Colorado 
is in the chemurgic industries 
processing of food products for 
commercial and_ industrial use. 
This industry is the basis for the 
million-dollar Western Solvents, 
Inc., in Longmont, which extracts 
the oil from the locally grown 
safflower seed for use in rust- 
resistant paints. 

At this time, about one-fourth 
of Colorado's agricultural products 
are being raised for commercial 
purposes. 


concen- 
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Dr. Morris Garnsey, outstanding 
regional economist, estimates the \\ 
eight states comprising the Rocky [ y . 
Mountain region need a capital in- {S amazing 
vestment of $2 billion a year for 
the next 20 years in order to fully h th 
develop their resources and develop Ow ey turn out 
a stable economy. Total investment 
‘ ‘ i a i 
for the eight states in recent years | 0 hI 
has averaged between $1 billion payro W r ‘ 
and $1.25 billion. 
Colorado does have abundant a 
natural resources. With the largest iS 
bituminous coak. reserves of any 
state, it ranks second in_ sub- 
bituminous, and fourth in anthra- Our Payroll Dept. used to work hour force couldn't possibly compete. Further 
cite. All told, Colorado has and hours each week on records more, we now save thousands of doliars 
317,346,000,000 tons of coal tucked Cost us a lot in overtime, and we had each year! 
away under its surface. so many headaches! 
Colorado ranks eleventh in petro- 
leum reserves and output, plus, as Quads tents 0nd Cet Gell emmes 
pointed out earlier, having un- their high-speed avtometic tobviating cated payroll registers and other payroll 
limited oil shale deposits. 
. esas machines 
Only one-sixth of the 60-billion tabulation services: sales, orders, prices 
cubic feet of natural gas consumed It's amazing how fast this repetitious costs, inventories, vouchers.) Why not 
annually in Colorado comes from work is done electrically. Our office get in touch with us now? 
Colorado fields, but there is an 
abundant supply in the nearby 
Texas and Kansas fields. 
Although Colorado’s precious RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORP 
mineral reserves have dwindled, 2 
the state is rich in_ industrial CHICAGO - BOSTON - DETROIT - MONTREAL - TORONTO 
minerals——clay, fluorspar, perlite, : } 
feldspar, gypsum, limestone, dolo- 100 Sixth Avenue, New York KALA E 
mite, cement rock, mica, beryl, and 
marble. 
The Colorado Plateaus, which 


Send for FREE brochure now! 
Now the Recording and Statistica 
See how we can turn out your compli 


data exactly as you want them. (Other 





include all of Colorado and parts THE CHART YOU CAN CHANGE 


of Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
are the second largest source of 7 ° ° 

. ; : W @ 
uranium ore in the world. Trained f ithout Costly Re Drafting! 
geologic teams are combing the ’ Die-Cut Plastic letters are used for Com- 
mountains in a giant search for pany name headings. Each letter has 


flanges which fit securely into the grooves 


uranium, but the results of this . : 
“ by of the background, which is available EF 

search are shrouded in secrecy. y Bie Sik Gee Sink ox ie 

Water has made the headlines 
in Colorado, as well as in the other Transparent Plastic windows (avail 
Western States, and in some areas able in many sizes) hold typewritter 
P P 7 a od or hand-lettered cards. Movable 
it might be difficult for industries Plastic strips form the rules. Any 
to obtain enough water at this card may be changed or entire se 
time. tions re-arranged quickly and easily 


Colorado has plenty of water, The 


but the problem is to catch the 


spring run-off and determine its EVERLASTING 
division. 

Because the industrial and popu- Tuterchangeable 
lation concentration is on the east- 
ern slope, water from the western ORGAN | ZATION 
slope is being diverted and pumped 
up over the Continental Divide. In CHART 
1936, the city of Denver began A PARTIAL LIST OF ® Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
pumping water over the Divide PROMINENT USERS ® Sharp Prints Are Made Directly from the Chart 
through the Moffat R. R. Tunnel United States Army © A Typewriter and Ordinary Paper Are All You Need 
and last year cities and farmers in United States Navy ® Relieves Busy Draftsmen of This Costly Work 
northeastern Colorado began pump- International Harvester Co. © Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
ing water up from Grand Lake, on General Motors Corporation 

_ ae Sane nave folder illustrating tvnics ranizs 

the western slope, to Green Moun- New York Life Insurance Co, Send for 4-page folder illustrating typical organiza 
tain Dam, on the eastern slope. Standard Oil Company tion structures and list of other prominent users 

The dam eventually will irrigate (Indiana) §=Write Dept. 12-A today! Or pt Michigan 2-6334 


615,000 acres of land, and ll 1731 N. Wells St. 
continued on page sr) d MMANAGEPAENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. chicace ta 1 
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Management personnel should share their problems with underlings, contends Dr. Albert 
C. Van Dusen of Northwestern University. “Make them feel that they are 100 per cent 
members of the team . . . Let a subordinate feel that his help is needed to solve a problem, 
and not that he must do it because that's what he is paid to do."’ From a talk before the 
Industrial Management Society's 15th annual clinic on time-and-motion study in Chicago 





Advises Business Girls 
To Consider Feet 





Easy shoes—and no tantrums 
were included in the advice given 
girls who want to get ahead in the 
business world by one woman who 
has reached the peak of success 
herself. 

Catherine O’Brien, president of 
Stanley Home Products, Inc., West- 
field, Mass., recently told young 
fledglings, about to enter the business 
world, that comfortable shoes are an 
absolute necessity for any girl who 
wants to succeed on a long stretch 
in business. “Many a quick temper 
and hasty remark has been caused 
by aching feet and the resulting 
frazzled nerves. Men can get away 
with this kind of thing-—-women can’t 
Business is still a man’s world.” 

Some of Catherine O'Brien's other 
ideas were: “Every now and then 

as i ; ; sit in the window and watch yourself 

Tain't ours,’’ says this representative group of Gates Rubber employees go by. How do you look coming up 

wheeling a waste ‘‘baby"’ made of scrap rubber in plant-wide drive on waste the path to other people? What you 

see may give you some jolts, and 

show you some things to correct 

. ° 7 Don't be afraid to admit it if you 

Gates Rubber Reduces Waste with Varied Drives are wrong. Go back and correct 

false impression if you think you 

Lack of rigid schedules and variety "T ain’t ours!” As a matter of fact rave one. You owe it to the people 

of approach help to make the drives they took the waste “baby” out and you work with. Another thing: Bend 

on waste by The Gates Rubber Com- hung it in effigy. “Before it could and bend again, to make yourself 

pany, Denver, Colo., more effective grow up on us,” one of the employees understood by the other fellow, and 

Instead of scheduling a drive each explained. to understand him. Most of life’s 

month, Gates puts on these drives Employees of another department problems come from misunderstand 
it irregular intervals. Each drive made a rubber man out of wasted ings not straightened out.” 

takes a different form—one time it or scrapped, parts and products. The Miss O’Brien thinks a 

a contest; again, it may be sign erected beside him read, “Waste take a fling at selling, no matter 

» of competition. The at Work.” The rubber man, “Mr 

nt lrive on waste Waste,” held a knife, carelessly chop She says it will teach her to please 





what career she intends to follow 


considerable pub- ping up pieces of rubber marked others and will develop self-confi 
“Employee dence. “If vou are going to succeed,” 


1 the company house orgar Customer Satisfaction,” 
Progress News lasted about a Bonus,” and “Job Stability.” she said, “you must have work you 
month. Various departments com One department’s day-shift crew like. Don't be afraid to change jobs 
peted in trying to whip up most which had had no defects for a a few times if you don’t like your 
interesting display month, attracted attention by wear work. And if your company doesn’t 
One of these displays This Youn ing caps marked “No Defects.” Ac promote from within its ranks, get 


t 
Baby?” prepared by the fan belt tivities of other departments included out. If you do stay, learn your com 
lepartment, created a I rap offering prize or concerted efforts pany’s operation from A to Z, and 
baby” and supplied with a to cut down wa nd dges or lo every little thing well. One thing 
buggy. A group of Fan Belters shov gentlemen's agreements to ir more—-be as polite to the office boy 


in the accompanying o indic nne vy waste is you are to the president.” 
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Regular Training Plan 
Compared with TV 


While training by television is ob- 
viously beyond the reach of many a 
training program in industry today, 
tomorrow it may become an essential 
part of the educational process. For 
this reason, those responsible for 
training large groups of people will 
be interested in the report, “Training 
by Television,” which was prepared 
by the Navy Special Devices Center 
in cooperation with Fordham Univer- 
sity. The report presents the principal 
findings of an experimental study 
which compared training of Naval 
Reservists by live television with 
training by recorded TV and by 
standard classroom procedures. Live 
and canned TV programs were found 
to be on a par, and in general both 
were considered superior to the class- 
room instruction. 

The report not only details the 
procedures followed to keep the tests 
objective, but includes a list of fun- 
damentals which must be met if 
television is to be successfully ex- 
ploited for rapid, mass training 
Copies of the 24-page report are avail- 
able in mimeograph form at 75 cents 
each from the Office of Technical 
Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 


Role Playing as a 
Training Aid 


Just released by the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University (Ithaca, 
N. Y.), is the 23-page bulletin cover- 
ing a subject on which little has been 
written so far. 

‘Role Playing in Action,” written 
by Chris Argyris, a_ staff writer, 
discusses the use of role playing in 
teaching human-relations skills, par- 
ticularly in supervisory training. The 
author defines role playing as “what 
happens when a group watches a few 
of its fellow members enact thei! 
roles (or someone else’s) in a skit 
based upon some real life situation 
All in the group, including the actors, 
then talk about the skit and try to 
analyze it.” 

Among the topics discussed in the 
bulletin are the philosophy behind 
role playing, when to use the tech- 
nique, preparing and carrying on the 
skit, helping the group observe cor- 
rectly, evaluating the technique, and 
overcoming resistance to training 
Practical do's and don'ts in using the 
technique are also included. 

Copies of this useful and practical 
addition to the small amount of liter- 
ature on the subject are available 
without charge to New York State 
residents. “Role Playing in Action” is 
15 cents a copy for 
bulk orders 


out-ot-state or 
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WHO IS THIS GUY? 





HE USED TO BE A FELLOW EMPLOYEE 


But he was in too much of 
@ hurry te get out of the 
parking lot —-Now he has 


@ permonent parking place 


Posters describing bad parking or driving practices of ‘‘jerk drivers” 


WHO IS THIS GUY?” 


HE'S A FELLOW EMPLOYEE 

- © straight-forward 
looking boy who never looks to 
right or left-os other drivers 


heve found ovt 


were 


an important part of program to solve Kidde's employee parking lot problems 


Program Solves Traffic Problems in Parking Lot 


Many a company, big or small, is 
having its share of traffic problems 
with employee parking 
advent of defense production and 
larger payrolls. Walter Kidde & 
Company, Inc., Belleville, N. J., has 
been plagued by the need for settling 
800 cars in their places every mor! 
ng and taking 800 cars out of the 
lot at night. 

The first step taken in handling 
the situation was to survey the hard- 
surfaced lot, containing some 7 acres 
to see if any space was being 
wasted. Results of this survey indi- 
cated that diagonal would 
increase the lot’s capacity by 15 per 
cent. The new plan was accordingly 
accepted, and stall markings were 
stenciled in brilliant yellow 

The next step was to study the 
problem of entry and exit control 
The morning surge of incoming cars 
was mild, compared to the evening 
rush when the cars in the lot, run- 
ning in narrow two-lanes, jockied 
into position for the race to the lot's 
exits. Kidde solved this traffic jam 
by one-way lanes, with traffic flowing 
in opposite directions in alternate 
lanes. A slight staggerir lepart 
mental shift changes also reducé 
the number ; 
leaving the ) 

The third step was deci 
to permit cars to flow onto 
highway which passes the pl 


since the 


parking 


autos 


company and the h 
department 
erecting an autom 
highway traffic sigr 


coopera 


at times of 

So much 
tem. The big probl 
make sure it would 
To this end, the c 


an educational 


pany organ, backed up by 
displays of posters throughout the 
plant, which described the practices 
of “jerk drivers” and their bad 
parking, or driving, habits 

All posters carried the headline 
Who Is This Guy?” as well as the 
slogan, “Safety Is No Accident.” Each 
poster was based on one “jerk habit” 
which was described by means of a 
limerick outlining the 


house 


cartoon and 
specific fault 
While there are still a few problem 
boys that need to be “shown,” the 
program has paid off by greatly re- 
ducing congestion at the time when 
incoming and outgoing traffic is at 
its peak—when the shifts change, and 
has also resulted in increased effi- 
ciency and safety in the parking area 
Kidde employees are enthusiastic 


Do Your Employees Read 
The Wrong Literature? 


Employee relations executives agree much of 
the literature read distorts their 
thinking about business. And literature distrib- 
uted by the poyroll enclosure method is often 
labeled “propaganda.” 

A Solution to the Problem—To meet the prob 
lem, N.R.B. is establishing Information Rack 
Centers in plants and commercial establishments 

across the country. Through 
this method employees select 


employees 


literature on a voluntory basis 
Positive thinking is developed 
The free booklet, How to 
Strengthen Employee Relations 
With Information Rack Centers, 
explains how you moy profit 
this successful program 
Send for it today 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 


421 N. Dearborn Street Chicago 10, Illinois 











Company, Union Agree 
On Steward Manual 


t mildly, as W. . Mac- 

president of Phila- 

sit Company, explains 

relationship between the union 
steward and the supervisor ofter 
becomes rather strained. Perhaps the 
aspect of thei: 
lip is the emotional approach 
when 


most unsatisfactory 
relations} 
discussing day-to-day 
This 
approach is largely due 
fact that most union 
elected and thrown right 
union duties without any instructio 
is to What they should do. As a result 
they act the way they think union 
representatives should act, according 
to popular opinion: Namely 
things stirred up, browbeat the 
and so on 

Training for the union steward is 
ot course, the answer, as proved in 
ie little 34-page booklet, “The TWU 
Section Officer.” However, behind this 
little booklet is a long story. The 
Philadelphia Transportation Com- 
pany, with some 12,000 employees, 
has large groups working in more 
than 40 different locations through- 
out the Philadelphia area. Thus, the 
PTC can be considered a multiplant 
operation with greatly dive 
work activities. The majority of 
PTC’s employees are represented by 
the CIO Transport Workers Union 
whose bargaining unit is divided into 
- having 3 elected 
union stewards 


used 

problems and grievances unfor- 
tunate to the 
stewards are 


into their 


keep 


boss 


rsified 
f 


5 sections, each 
section officers, as the 
are called 

One problem aggravating the situ- 
before the training manual 
was prepared was the large number 
of PTC employees waiting to 
their vehicles out on the 
lingering after they had brought their 
equipment back in. Such conditions 
provide a ready-made audience for 
iny aspiring union politician, as well 
fertile breedin 
grievances 

Like all 
Is very 
recognizing and adjusting grie\ 
promptly and 
potential strike, or 
in the public 
is especially 

The union realized, too, that the 
Situation was not ideal, and ever 
attempted some 
on. this 
paper. Then 
PTC decided to prepare 
tion manual jointly 
Eventually 

ind discussions 
training manual 
made part of the 
ing a ne 


ation 


take 


Street or 


as a ground for 


utilities, the PTC 


conscious of the need for 


public 


ances 
fairly because every 


Work 


transportation business 


tonr 
Stoppace 


serious 


educational pro 
point in their unior 


ibout 3 ve 


-gotiatir 
The company 

ind the union 

changes were 


These 


The manual was 


56 


officers and other union representa- 
tives, as well as to some 200 super- 
vision members 
with handling 

The booklet is divided into two 
distinct first haif de- 
voted to advice and instructions on 
intra-union business, the second half 
with the handling of grievances. It 
is on the advice given in this section 
that both company and union pin 
their hopes for a better relationship 
between supervisors and stewards. In 
make the manual “salable 
it Was written in union language and 
reflected the union from 
beginning to end. Few booklets de- 
human relations 
intelligently written 
few have so clearly presented the 
objectives of both company and union 
to union employees 

After the manual was distributed 
the company conducted a 
training conterences with its super- 
visors on the the manual 
and the handling of grievances, to 
make sure the significance of the 
which the union was giving 
its stewards recognized and 
understood. The union conducted its 


directly concerned 


grievances 


sections rhe 


viewpoint 


signed to 


improve 


have been so 


contents of 


advice 


Was 


own training course 

What have been the results? 
the manual is but part of the general 
program aimed at improving labor- 
management relations at the work 
level, it is not easy to determine 
results. However, fewer griev 
have been filed in months 
than in any pre period, and 
there has been a noticeable decrease 
in unwarranted Also 
fewer grievances are being appealed 
from one level to another. Those 
grievances which have been filed are 
more clear-cut and in sharper focus 
thus requiring more adroit handling 


Since 


ances 
recent 


vious 


grievances 


Restaurant Features 
Employee a Week 


Von's of 
rants go, having 
for some 50 years 
however, to have young ideas. It is 
young enough to know that little 
things make for more _ har- 
monious employee relations in an 
organization. One of these little 
things” is the employee-of-the-week 


Seattle is old restau- 
been in existence 


It is not too old 


often 


To understand how this idea works 
one has to know that Von's patrons 

k around the restaurant looking 
bulletin 
restaurant 


boards on 


proper 


displays and 
walls. In the 
the “little gallery” which gi 
highlights of the city’s 
past history in the form of 
ind displays changed each month 
In addition to the little gallery 
bulletin board is located just 
of the 


patrons the 
pictures 


patrons in 


e counter section estaul 


s board carries 


rent ‘tivities, football 


Says Job Happiness 
Is Up to Boss 


Dean Donald K. David of the 
Harvard Graduate School of 
Administration told his audience at 
a dinner meeting of the Society for 
the Advancement of Management in 
New York, that top and middle 
management must give as much at- 
tention to instilling job satisfa 
in employees as it devotes to insuring 
profitable operations. Dean David 
spoke after receiving the 1951 
Frederick Winslow Taylor Key, giver 
annually by the Society 

There is a critical di 
tween “just having a job” and h 
a “good place to work,”” Dean David 
pointed out. It is up to management 
at all levels to make employees fee 
they have a good place to work 
by permitting them to participate in 
company activities as members of a 
team, he asserted 

Continuing, Dean vid pointe 
out that the anagement 
should be to create a working at- 
mosphere in which an employee must 
find job indicated 
that this could not “put- 
ting new draperies in the ladies’ room 
rr building a new employ recreation 
center.’ 


Business 


fference 


—— 
£Oai Ol 


satisfaction. He 


be done by 


Highlight of bulletin board for patrons 


is Von's “Employee of the Week’ 


schedules, a copy of the « Wall 
Daily 


Street 


Journal 


Journal the Se 
of Commerce -urren 
market letter of Me Lynch 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane ading the 
lot is a photograph of the restaurant’s 
Employee of the Week” and 
written giving the 
past restaurant 
ind interests, and some one feature 
which makes him a valued employee 
Von's write-up is informal and 
friendly, and gives full credit to the 
employee for helping to make the 
restaurant a good place to eat 

Are the employees pleased with 


a ty pe 
page employee's 


history, his hobbies 


this attention? Every personnel mar 
} 


ager knows the answer t that 


question! 
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RUGGED is the best word 


for this sturdy office desk! 


The Commerce Line is designed for hard service, ruggedly con- 
structed of well-seasoned oak. In spite of its modest price, the 
Commerce includes many time-saving, work-saving features found 
only in much more expensive desks 


Colorado 
Searches 
For Industry 


(Continued from page 53) 


supply hydroelectric power to the 
power companies and cooperatives 
in the area. By 1953, Colorado's 
electric power production will ex- 
ceed 4-billion kilowatt-hours a year. 

Businessmen and labor leaders in 
the state point with pride to their 
fine record of harmony. There have 
been few strikes in Colorado during 
the last 5 years. The Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Corp. in Pueblo has an 
outstanding record of labor rela- 
tions and the story of its accom- 
plishments in this field is case his- 
tory No. 9 in the National Planning 
Association’s important series on 
“The Causes of Industrial Peace.” 

Transportation in the state has 
been greatly improved in the last 
few years. In 1950, the 16 railroads 
in the state moved almost 11 million 
tons of freight into and 11 million 
tons of freight out of the state over 
4,292 miles of track. 

There are some 75 intrastate 
common carrier trucking firms and 
25 interstate carriers in Colorado, 
and 7 passenger and cargo air lines 
operate from the state’s 100 public 
airports. 

Colorado's state taxes on indus- 
try compare favorably with those 
of other states. There is no sever- 
ance tax now, but indications are 
that such a tax will be passed by 
the legislature within the next 
few years. The basic corporation 
net income tax rate is 5 per cent. 

Those interested in the state's 
industrial development like to men- 
tion Colorado’s climate, because it 
is much more comfortable the year 
around than the semiarid states 
to the south and the humid states 
to the east. 

There are usually about 296 sun- 
shiny days a year, and the average 
rainfall is 15.2 inches. Average 
humidity is only 33 per cent, and 
the average temperature for the 
year is 50.4 degrees. 

Local economists emphasize the 
year-round climate, because they 
believe that it makes Colorado an 
ideal location for manufacturing 
plants regardless of whether or not 
they use the raw materials of 
the state. 
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For example, front legs are recessed for added comfort 
compartment and metal drawer pulls are used throughout 


special ‘work saver 
Visit your 
Commerce Line 


neorest Imperial deoler 


Need More Space? 


Imperial’s Office Plan 
ning Guide will help 
you “find™ it. Write 
for complete kit— 
floor plan, cut-outs 
decorating advice, ete 
and name of nearest 
dealer. 


THE 





Simplify Your Office Planning . . . 


PLAN WITH CHART-PAK 


For easier and more efficient planning 
CHART-PAK has developed new type office 
templates and a new method of applying 
them. 

With the CHART-PAK METHOD 
quickly make realistic layouts for preview 
with executives and employees 


you can 


These new templates can be readily ap 
plied to any plan scaled ¥,"" to 1. For the 
final plan you simply remove the backing 
and apply them without moistening—no 
fussy drawing, redrawing or gluing 

A handy $12.50 kit contains over 400 
die cut desks, file cases, utility pieces, etc 
The utility templates may be used to indi- 
cate office or factory equipment for pieces 
as large as 84" x 38". 

Send for free sample layout of minimum 
spacing for maximum space utilization 


CHART-PAK, INC. 


104-J Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


“Originatora of the CHART-PAK Method 
»f Making Organization and Graphic Charts 
ind Office Layouts” 





typewriter is held in 


today and ask to see the economical 


= 
|| desk company 
EVANSVILLE 7, 


INDIANA 


OMMesrceé by Imperial 


On the job! 


Our 


saving thousands of lives to- 


volunteer spe ikers are 
day ...in factories and offices, 
at neighborhood centers and 
at organization meetings all 
over this land... showing peo 
ple what they can do to pro- 
tect themselves and their fam- 


ilies against death from cancer. 


For information just telephone 
Society 
or address a letter to “Cancer,” 
care of your local Post Office 


the American Cancer 


American Cancer Society 
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In retooling expanded or decentralized offices, businessmen would do well to consider 


the efficiency and economy to be gained by selecting the right equipment for a par- 


ticular job. Below are many suggested items especially suited for certain applications. 


Perhaps these columns will contain the one which exactly fills your job requirements 





Desk-Model Copying Machine 
For Quick Reprints 


HARRIED executives can now avoid 
bottlenecks with low-cost, compact 
Ozamatic. Having all the features of 
larger models, copying machine 
makes reprints in seconds of sales re- 
ports, specification sheets, advertising 
matter, accounting records, purchase 
orders, invoices, or any translucent 
original. Just place original copy on 
sensitized paper and feed into ma- 
chine. Copy is delivered dry, and 
ready to use, at a rate of 1,000 copies 
an hour. Ozamatic takes sheets up to 
16 inches wide, operates on D.C, cur- 
rent with thermostat heat control. 
Ozalid, 60 Ansco Rd., Johnson City, 
N. Y. Copies cost less than 14 cents 
each. Free analysis of present forms 
used if desired 


Streamlined Register 
For Cash Sales 


RUMPLED order sheets are a thing 
of the past with the positive refolding 
device on new model Moore Register. 
Improved carbon holder and clamp- 
ing bar insure smooth operation. 
Register has sturdy writing plate for 
better carbons and long-life bearings 
Machine can be reloaded without un- 
locking file copy compartment. Comes 
in several sizes in two-toned gray 
wrinkled finish. Moore Cash Drawers 
used with register makes one auto- 
matically operating unit. Moore Busi- 
ness Forms, Inc., 900 Buffalo Ave., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
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Perforated Tape Runs 
Stencil Cutter 


LATEST development in automatic 
perforated tape control completely 
eliminates manual operation of metal 
Addressograph plate punching ma- 
chine. Just type address on perforat- 
ing tape, insert in new model stencil 
cutter, and let machine do all the 
confining work of embossing metal 
plates. Clerk is free for other tasks. 
One operator can supervise as many 
as 10 machines. Designed to further 


mechanize office paperwork, new 
automatic Graphotype will run on 
tape cut by either Flexowriter or 
Teletype Tape Perforator. Tapes pre- 
pared in central office can be mailed 
to branches for plate embossing when 
desired Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Drafting Table Has All-Steel 
Four-Post Base 


DRAFTSMEN, engineers, foremen, 
artists, designers will appreciate the 
new model Stacor four-post drafting 
table. It is available with several 
drawer arrangeme:its—one shallow 
and one tool drawer, tool drawer 
only—or without drawers. Foot rest 
and two adjusting devices are made 
of steel. Table top is smooth-finish 
kiln-dried soft wood with prestwood 
dust covers; steel parts are hard 
baked gray enamel finish. Model 
No. DB6036B has shallow drawer 
and tool drawer. Stacor Equipment 
Corporation, 1891 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 
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Continuous Recorder 
For Conferences 


WELL-ADAPTED to the recording 
needs of today’s busy executive, 
Dictacord offers yeoman’'s service 
in conference rooms, at board meet- 
ings, labor discussions, telephone 
conversations, and verbal commit- 
ments. Quick, convenient, easy-to- 
use, machine features remote con- 
trol and unusual recording medium 
which allows partial ‘‘takes” of re- 
corded material to be removed, typed, 
and made ready for distribution 
within minutes. Two seamless plastic 
belts, inserted simultaneously hold 
full hour of recording. Equipped 
with high-fidelity small table micro- 
phone for group discussions—lapel 
microphone, 2 inches in diameter, 
for speaker. Made by Dictaphone, 
recorder has hand-control switch for 
playback or recording at operator's 
convenience. Machine weighs only 45 
pounds, and is less expensive than 
earlier model. Dictaphone Corp., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 


New Files Grow 
With Business 


BOON for the growing office, Van- 
guard files can be added one drawer 
at a time to make standard three- or 
four-drawer cabinets. Metal tongue- 
and-groove design holds multiple 
units straight and steady. Four 
sturdy rollers in drawer assure easy 
operation. Files can be transferred by 
simply exchanging drawers. Of all- 
steel construction with brass-finished 
handles, card holders, and index rod 
knobs, files protect records indefi- 
nitely from dust, vermin, and mois- 
ture. Available in legal or letter size, 
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finished in oven-baked Hammerloid 
gray or office green. Vanguard En- 
gineering & Mfg. Co., 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Il 


Card File Eliminates 
Waste Motions 


COMPACT, motionsaving card file 
just introduced by Diebold is engi- 
neered to eliminate such efficiency- 
robbing clerical motions as walking 
stooping, and pulling. No need for 
clerks to make costly trips for in- 
formation. Energy is concentrated on 
work area. Huge-capacity file accom- 
modates over 3,200 records and micro- 
film equipment, in varying sizes, each 
instantly available at the press of a 
button. Electrically operated unit 
moves cards within easy reach for 
reference or posting. So new it hasn't 
been named, unit is currently in pro- 
duction and will be available in the 
near future. Diebold, Inc., 1411 
5th Ave., S.W., Canton, Ohio 


Warm Friend on a 
Cold Day 


NOVEL conductive foot 
helps keep office morale high by com- 
bating cold, drafty floors safely, con- 
veniently. Developed in Goodyear’s 
laboratories, foot warmer actually 
builds up heat energy within itself 
upon application of electrical current 
Constructed of Pliotherm, long used 
on propellers to prevent ice formation, 
warmer will reach a temperature of 
100 degrees, and comes in a wide 
range of colors to fit any office color 
scheme. Heater can be plugged into 
any convenient outlet, and moved 
from place to place without difficulty 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc., 1144 E. Market St., Akron, Ohio 


warmel! 


Daytime Projection Screen 
Allows Note Taking 


SALES classes and instructors will 
enjoy Classroom screen announced by 
Radiant Mfg. Co. Just open its pro- 
tecting doors, tilt the screen to proper 
viewing angle, and start your projec- 
tor. Leave blinds and windows open 
if you like, or use visual aids and 
supplementary material needed 
Equipped with pastel green frame 
and doors trimmed in redwood, screen 
has unbreakable surface 40 inches 
wide by 40 inches high, and weighs 
22 pounds. Lightweight steel stand is 
finished in matching green. Radiant 
Mfg. Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., 
Chicago 8, Ill 


Mobile Unit Adapts 
To Many Jobs 


MANUALLY operated elevating de- 
vice, raising lower compartment of 
new i-Level file unit to desk height 
for easy reach, is one of several 
important features offered by VISI- 
record’s new unit. Its two compart- 
ments are separable for use singly 
or together. Lower drawer, mounted 
on mobile chassis, can be moved 
easily to any location. When used 
with posting table, i-Level unit be- 
comes compact, L-shaped working 
area. VISIrecord, Inc., 801 Second 
Ave., New York, N. Y¥ 
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The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 


ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 


several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 


GAT 4 & R : N oS RA Cc K 1211. INTERLOCKING TUBE REF- 


ERENCE EQUIPMENT. Rem-Rand’s 
\ Collating of duplicated material, direct mail assemblies, compact, 6-page booklet lists all the 
checks, business forms, etc.—can be done faster, at less equipment necessary for a smooth- 
cost with Evans GATHERING RACKS. This is guaranteed working Kardex visible record file 
frames, rotaries, desk stands, roster 
Made of all aluminum, racks collapse for setting aside. boards, brackets, panels, cabinet 
Each section holds 500 sheets of any size paper, ot inclined slides, signals, and supplies. Booklet 
angle for easy gathering. Worker stands or sits, collating is designed to show the many varia- 
without fatigue. Use Racks singly, or in pairs for larger tions of indexing application possible 


. 
One Pair gatherings From this listing you can choose the 
of Hands 8 Models, priced from $11.00 to $25.00. completely correct one for your 
PICTURED: Two 6-Section DU Models, at $14.00 each problem 
Collates are 
3,500 Sh P ee Your Dealer Today or Write 1212. HERMAN MILLER EXECU- 
, eers TIVE OFFICE GROUP. A new de- 
A H I EVANS SPECIALTY co., INC. parture in office furniture is beauti- 
n our: 405 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va fully illustrated in a booklet showing 
modern, efficient units designed to be 
grouped in most pleasing work- 
arrangement for individual needs 
Picture a desk finished in tawny 


; AA, . 
NOISE CONTROL 5 et Vast decided - walnut and bittersweet red, or any 














° of the other standard finishes: Deep 
OF BUSINESS MACHINES ee agalnst \\\ prima vera, light grey, mustard, buff, 

a ; y0 ’ turquoise, and dark blue. If good 
E : ra office design is a factor in your re- 


Pp” std pircecsprthcita model 1 for th 
nodeiing yrogram ne ror Ss 
HAVE DESTROYED icin ee ee ee ee 
; booklet 


IMPORTANT 
,RECORDS...1T couLto 


~ HAPPEN! 1213. KODASCOPE PAGEANT 


SOUND PROJECTOR. A new book- 
let by Eastman Kodak shows how 
this new projector can be adapted 
to meet the needs of both large and 
small groups for showing all types 
WITH ACOUSTORS . . of 16mm. sound and silent films with 
: high fidelity sound reproduction 
. Booklet also covers the use of Koda- 
slide projectors and table viewers 
for sales class instruction or sales 
presentation. Booklet mailed upon 
request 





Acoustors silence noise on any type 
business machine. Provide comfort- 
able, quiet atmosphere. Improve 
hearing conditions. Make conversa 
tion easier. Prevent unnecessary 
distractions. Eliminate nervous ten- 


len: Shy culaw telinns 1214. DO PLASTIC BINDING. For 


the organization whose sales set-up 
Acoustors equipped with cool, shad- L every poy form requires catalogs to be changed fre- 
ow-free, fluorescent lights. Shipped P a quently, this brochure illustrates the 
ready for use... .no change in your ‘ advantages of doing your own plasti« 
present office arrangement binding. Pages which can be inserted 
or removed easily in your dealer's 
Prompt attention to your inquiry : B 2. Shows the best procedures office will eliminate reprinting of 
Prompt delivery : : ce rage catalog parts not changed. Also al- 
Wire, phone or weite lows insertion of proper price sheets 

directly into catalog, thus eliminat- 


KERS BOX C PANY 
THE ACOUSTOR COMPANY abit aieMREE §—§ ing need for separate, easily los! 


YOUNGSTOWN 2, OHIO 720 S. Dearborn Street, Chicage 5, Ill. sheets or expensive, separately 
printed catalogs. Booklet describes 
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use of table model punching machine 
and plastic binding machine. 


. 2 . 


1215. MANUAL OF RECORD STOR- 
AGE PRACTICE. Bankers Box Com- 
pany is offering to accredited firms 
a handy record storage guide telling 
how long to keep specific records in 
inactive files, when to discard un- 
necessary records, and showing best 
procedures in record storage. The 
data included was compiled from ex- 
perience gained in solving record 
storage problems of leading firms 
over a period of years 


1216. PLANNED BUSINESS 
FORMS. A cleverly designed booklet 
by American Lithofold Corporation 
uses composite tracer-light time ex- 
posures to illustrate the number of 
motions saved when Lithostrip con- 
tinuous record forms replace con- 
ventional single sheets used for bill- 
ing, tabulating, teletype forms, and 
purchase orders. These pictures are 
worth a thousand words 


1217. SIX IN ONE. The Todd Com- 
pany, Inc., is offering a new illus- 
trated brochure, outlining the latest 
office procedures in automatic check- 
writing and check-signing. Actual 
samples showing use of newest Pro- 
tectograph check-writers and check- 
signers are included. 


a 
a 


Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 


* x « 


1211. Remington Rand Inc., Manage- 
ment Controls Division, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. 


212. The Herman Miller Furniture 

Company, Zeeland, Mich. 
Eastman Kodak 
Cine-Kodak Sales 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
. General Binding Corp., 816 W. 

Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, 
Ill. 


Bankers Box Company, 720 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il 

5. American Lithofold Corp., 500 
Bittner St., St. Louis 15, Mo 


Company, 
Division, 


The Todd Company, Inc., P. O 
Box 910, Rochester 3, N. Y 
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FAST AUTOMATIC “Se, 
ELECTRIC 
STAPLING 


Stapies automatically .. . 
instantaneously ... fast as 
you insert the work. 





both hands free 


No time lag. No motor, no 
° for the work 


hand or foot controls. 


Standard type staples... Reload from 


Do as thousands are doing 


the front without removing a single part. staple it the modern 


eaenepniittin Sfoplex 


STAPLEX CO., 64-74 Jay St., Brooklyn 1. woy 


Portable . . . weighs only 12’ pounds 





DO YOU REMEMBER THE NIGHTMARES OF 1941? 


Materials in short supply unbalanced machine loads 
production bottlenecks everywhere. Do you how PRODUC-TROI 
s in over 10,000 defense plants throughout the nation? 


inadequate labor 
remember 
brought order out of chai 


Prevent 1941 Nightmares in 1951! 


Now, as then, ORDER CONTROL through Produc-Trol Control Boards is the sure 
and simple remedy for your production nightmares control of Purchase Orders 

control of Engineering Orders control of Tooling Orders 
Manufacturing Orders control of 
Orders for Parts for Assembly. No man 
ufacturing set-up is too complicated for 


PRODUC-TROI 


Write today for your copy of “How 
to Improve Your Order Control”... 
an eight-page, illustrated brochure 
that we want you to have with our 
compliments. 


control of 


Wassell Organization Inc. 
Westport 8, Conn. 


W ith bligation Iw 
H to Improve r 


ro handle 


NAME 
POSITION 


Please att 
your 














Mr. Industrialist:— 


Pyongang, Korea, is about 28 miles 
from the 38th parallel— 


It is one of the World's Hot Spots 
where the very future of civilization 
may be determined by rule of force 
—As you plan for the future you 
must always consider the implications 


of Pyongang 


PUEBLO, COLORADO, U.S.A. 


is also 28 miles from the 38th par- 
allel. It is the Steel City of the West. 
The Pioneer Industrial area where all 


the people understand your problems 


Pueblo holds the key to many futures, 
perhaps yours. Here are locations 
with all the safety factors, raw ma- 
terials, transportation, working condi- 
tions, labor, and the many other 
qualifications set forth by the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board for a 


safe location in time of war. 


More important Pueblo is the ideal 
site for peacetime. Pueblo has a vital 


message for you 
Write for it today 


Chamber of Commerce 


Pueblo, Colorado 





MEW BOK 


INCENTIVE MANAGEMENT. By 
James F. Lincoln. Many companies 
have been known to decide on a new 
incentive plan and announce to em- 
ployees, “The new program will go 
into effect Monday.” Several weeks 
later, when the plan has bogged down 
and is virtually useless, management 
wonders what happened. 

As Mr. Lincoln has said in his 
book, “Incentives are adopted, not 
installed.” The cooperation of all 
employees must be gained before an 
incentive system can work, for the 
announcement alone does not create 
a desire in people.” 

Mr. Lincoln has covered all phases 
of incentive plans in this book, ex- 
plaining how a plan should be started, 
what should be expected, and what 
will be the responsibilities of the 
leader of the system. He then follows 
with a chapter on the various reasons 
why incentive systems fail. 

Any executive, supervisor, or em- 
ployee having any connections with 
incentives will find plenty of stimu- 
lating ideas in Mr. Lincoln’s book. 
There is considerable authority to 
back up his theories, since the author 
is president of The Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland, known from coast to 
coast for its success with incentives 
A record of this success, incidentally, 
is shown in the appendix of the book. 
Published by The Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland 17, Ohio. 280 pages. 
1951. $1.00. 





BONUSES, BENEFITS AND 
BINGES. The Bureau of National 
Affairs surveyed its 1951 Personnel 
Policies Forum panel, which is made 
up of 160 personnel and industrial 
relations officials in  various-sized 
companies throughout America, to 
find out how they handle employers’ 
year-end problems. Bonuses and gifts, 
employee parties, and time off during 
the holiday week are the main sub- 
jects of the report. The survey 
answers management’s questions: 
“What are other companies doing 
about these problems?” and ‘“‘What 
should we do and what can we do, 
under present laws and regulations?” 
With the answers to these questions, 
management can formulate its own 
policy 

The appendix contains bonus regu- 
lations of both the Wage and Salary 
Stabilization Boards; a section of the 
Wage-Hour Law on bonuses and 
gifts; and a Wage-Hour interpretative 
bulletin on that subject. The Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc., 1231 - 24th 
St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 85 
pages. 1951. $5.00 


‘Don't File It —HANG IT! 
™ Oxford PENDAFLEX 
HANGING FOLDERS 
| Cut Filing Costs 

20% or More! 


Folders hang 
on frame 


Frame fits in 


| 


reference to | 


file drawer 


Instant 


every folder! 


Send for Catalog 


| OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Clinton Road + Garden City, N. Y. 


neESHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 
5%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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WHERE T0 BUY IT Executives Wanted SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


SALARIED POSITIONS 


Steel Signals a ee “ Steel Guide Tabs 


We offer the original personal emplo 
P 











service (established 42 years) 


tied to sous perususd sopeivomenta, Eien Are Your Guide Tabs — = 
BROKEN 7 sna sicvvcne A) 





covered; present position pr« t 
for particulars. R. W BIXBY. “INC 
Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y 





Letterheads 





Unbreakabie spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
® —— permitremoval or rearrang 
gnal vital facts with Cook's File i covered t 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 7 ylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 
paca a for classifying, indexing —_ insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing 
data. Card of actual samples (all FREE DESIGNING 2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back 
style 3, colors) free ; no obligation. FREE PROOF Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
>. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. FREE DIE Ch) FoR 14 paid to responsible firm 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Ansonia, Conn. Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
T a) e Cc lark . m P any used by —_ gh Hardware Co., 
5 aon tree St 
BURLINGTON 54, VT. ees 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mtr, Box 660, Exeter, Nebr. 
Sound Slidefilms Used Business Equipment 
1,000 SOUND SLIDEFILMS! 


FREE LOAN - RENTAL - SALE 














oe PRODUC-TROL BOARDS FOR SALE 
< In use only a short time. Most units 

For Personnel, Safety, Maintenance, Sales mere > prr quippec de acks 

Training, or Entertainment. The new “AMERICAN BUSINESS equipped with Kardex rac 

th edition of “Ss id Slidefilm Call or write 

$1 bog i A, pom dealer <a ht tl . ; Wuen Wartine To Apvertisens J. M. KEARNS 

AB-121 AMPRO CORPORATION 

DUKANE CORPORATION St. Chartes, HMineis 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 


PLEASE 
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HAT about 1952/ That is the question 

businessmen are asking one another these 
days. And the answers are many and varied. 
Some take the gloomy view. They point out 
that 1952 will be a Presidential election year, 
and election years are “always” bad business 
vears (which of course they are not). Others 
take the cheery view. They argue that with 
the billions the Federal Government is spend- 
ing for defense, business just can’t help but 
he good next year. Unfortunately, what hap- 
pens to business here in America lies pretty 
much in the laps of the gods and Comrade 
Stalin. He might decide the time has come for 
an economic squeeze play and go all-out for 
peace. He might hope to achieve, without re- 
sort to war, the economic collapse of Western 
capitalism. But unless we are awfully dumb 
and equally blind, it is improbable that such 
strategy would succeed. It might let some of 
the gas out of our prosperity balloon, but our 
short-term economic future, at least, seems 
pretty secure. Certainly, present high levels of 
business activity will continue well into the 
new year, election or no election. There will 
be adjustments, and there will be disappoint- 
ments. But business has always been that way. 
In the last analysis, business is a profit and 
loss affair. Save for the normal increase in the 
real wealth of the country, there must be a 
loss for every profit. Companies with sub- 
stantial cash reserves and up-to-date plants, 
able to meet whatever they may encounter in 
the way of competition, have little to worry 
about. We see nothing in the outlook for 1952 
that courage, initiative, and persistence can't 
heat. 


Sales and Profits 


It has become commonplace to hear business- 
men say: “This is no time to expand; if you do 
make money, the Government will take most 
of the profit in taxes, and if there is a bust. 
you get caught with your posterior exposed.” 
That philosophy, for example, underlies the 
policies of Sewell Avery, who has closed 21 
Montgomery Ward stores since VJ-day, piled 
up tremendous cash reserves, reduced the num- 
ber of lines, and has put the company in a 
position to weather any kind of an economic 
storm. On the other hand, Sears Roebuck’s 
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Robert Wood took the high road. Sears opened 
34 new stores during the same period, ex- 
panded its lines, and adopted a liberal credit 
policy. General Wood figured it was a logical 
time to build up a_ hard-hitting, forward- 
looking organization. It is, as Mr. Avery has 
found out, hard to hold top-flight executives 
unless they see the business forging ahead. It 
may be too early to say which is the better 
philosophy, but it is interesting to read that 
Sears is enjoying the biggest sales volume in 
its history—up almost 5 per cent over last year 

while Wards, in the same period, showed a 
decline of 2 per cent. On the other hand, even 
with its larger sales, Sears’ profits for the first 
half of the year were down 15 per cent, while 
Wards’ were up 11 per cent. So take your 
choice. However, an expansionist program 
under prevailing conditions would seem to be 
a good way to put tax-trimmed dollars to 
work. And there is always Section 102. 


Plant Protection 


The Employers Association of Chicago re- 
ports that out of 231 plants in the area, only 
102 have any formal plan for protecting their 
employees in the event of air attack. To be 
sure, some have distributed literature telling 
people what to do in the event of a bombing. 
others have partly trained organizations, and 
a number have some sort of informal plan 
(whatever that could be): but by and large. 
employers are working on the theory that it 
can’t happen here, or if it does, what we do 
about it won’t matter. Such reasoning is under- 
standable, but quite hazardous. Atom bomb or 
no atom bomb, every employer has the re- 
sponsibility for the safety of his employees. H« 
puts a guard around a chain of gears, not to 
keep an employee from sticking his hand into 
them, but to protect him from the consequences 
of doing so. Without beating any drums, it 
is no secret that our defense production areas 
are like sitting ducks in the event of a sneak 
air attack over the roof of the world. We spent 
millions of dollars to tell our people to “Re- 
member Pearl Harbor.” That lesson seems to 
be forgotten already. May we hope that it will 
never be necessary to admonish them to “Re- 
member Detroit,” or Pittsburgh, or Chicago, 
or Los Angeles.— J.C. A. 
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“GRAND 
RAPIDS” 


OFFICE UNITS 


-- convert crowded, noisy, inefficient office areas 
into quiet, work-promoting private offices. 


-- Low Cost! Installed In Minutes. 


CUT DOWN OFFICE SOUNDS 
Sturdy SOUNDEX partitions absorb office sounds. Trans- 
lucent panel at top insures privacy, admits restful diffused 
light. Installed without tools. 


SAVE FLOOR SPACE — INCREASE WORK SPACE 
Space saving L-shape desk provides 50% more work space 
in less floor space. Formica top is cigarette-proof, mar- 
proof, stain-proof . . . st iys good looking longer. 


Use present office furniture with 
FLEXIBLE — INTERCHANGEABLE . 
i, . SOUNDEX partitions alone 
Hundreds of arrangement possibilities. May be installed as 
single units, or suites of offices. Quickly added to, re- 
arranged, or mov ed to new locations to meet future needs. 


MORE ACCESSIBLE STORAGE SPACE 
In addition to roomy desk drawers, optional bookcase and 
file baskets and efficient easy-to-reach storage and work 
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G. R. PRODUCTS, INC. 


140 Federal Square Building 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


“Grand Rapids” Office Units available 


in executive and stenographic styles 
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Wood Furniture 


Patents Pending 


For the modern office setting a new concept of attrac- 
tive appearance plus maximum utility and flexibility 
is made possible by Rock-a-File Modular Wood Furni- 
ture. Smart design in the modern tempo, combined 
with unitized construction, allows the Rock-a-File 
Modular components—desk, storage cabinet, waste- 
basket, telephone section, file cabinet, drawer sec- 
tion, typewriter shelf and bookcase—to be set up in 
various combinations as a complete and harmonious 
furniture layout. Combinations designed to suit the 
needs and tastes of every individual whether 
executive, stenographer or clerk, are readily 


For complete details, write today for catalog and price list. 


arranged with Rock-a-File Modular Wood Furniture. 


Rock-a-File Modular Wood Furniture consists of 
desk, corner cabinet and two basic units—desk base 
unit and alternate unit with choice of components. 
Solid core, quarter sawed, genuine walnut veneer on 
hardwood base is used throughout with tongue-and- 
groove construction. All exposed edges are banded. 
Solid walnut handles on doors and drawers. Desk 
drawers fitted with lock having two keys. File cabinet 
is popular Rock-a-File, side-opening compartment 
type, all-steel interior construction. 
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